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New German Drang nach Osten’ 
Extends From Ruhr to Shanghai 


Moscow, Between Both; Hopes 
Thus to Control Entire World 


By IRVING BROWN 
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WEST GERMANY’S PRESIDENT HEUSS AND CHANCELCOR 
What Price Unity? 


Real Cominform Address: 
15 Rue Feydeau, Paris 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 
HE KREMLIN’S propaganda war against the West is being waged. 


not from Moscow, but from Paris. 


Here, in an obscure building at 


No. 15 Rue Feydeau, in the Second District, are maintained the head- 
quarters of the most important of the fronts Stalin requires for his various 


“peace” offensives. 


Foremost among these is the Bureau of the Committee of the World 


Congress of the Defenders of Peace, 
which on March 5 scheduled visits of 
scores of “peace” delegations to vari- 
ous European capitals, including Mos- 
cow. Listed among the vice presidents 
of the Bureau are: O. John Rogge of 
America, Pietro Nenni of Italy, General 
Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico, Alexander 
Fadeev of the U.S.S.R. (reckoned an 
MVD agent), J. D. Bernal of Britain, 
Anezka Hodinova Spurna of Czecho- 
slovakia, Kuo Mo Jo of China, Gabriel 
d’Arboussier of Africa, Louis Aragon 
and Louis Saillant of France. 

No. 15 Rue Feydeau is also home to 
the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, the International Bureau 
of Liaison of Intellectuals, the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth and 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
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A CONTINUOUS STREAM of cou- 
riers pours forth from the Rue Feydeau 
to the headquarters of the French Com- 
munist party not far away. Through 
this liaison, in one three-month period 
alone—from November 3, 1949, to Jan- 
uary 11, 1950—125 strikes and incidents 
against arms aid to France were or- 
ganized. 

On March 15, at a closed session in 
Stockholm of the peace delegations to 
Italy, Mexico, Holland and Belgium, 
it was decided to call a World Peace 
Congress in Italy early this fall. The 
timing is to coincide with a spring and 
summer of intensified activity by the 
Cominform. 

From ‘No. 15 Rue Feydeau come not 
only plans for organization. Here are 
hatched, too, the slogans, the resolu- 
tions, and the ideas which motivate 


organizations like the World Youth 
Festival Committee and the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation 
At sessions presided over by Jean 
Latitte, General Secretary of the Con- 
gress, artists are put to work drawing 
graphs and cartoons, writers and re- 
searchers are told to provide “facts.” 

It was at No. 15 Rue Feydeau that 
delegates from English-speaking nations 
to the World Youth Festivals in Prague 
and Budapest, 1948-49, were screened. 
All such delegates were required to 
submit two photos; these were kept by 
MVD agents for “future reference.” 

The courier service between the 
Congress of the Defenders of Peace and 
the Cominform operates as follows: Top 
secret orders from Moscow are trans- 
mitted by courier to Bucharest. There 
they are adapted to worldwide needs 
and sent to Paris. From Paris they are 
disseminated throughout the globe in 
the form of slogans, resolutions, etc. 
Long-range plans go directly to Com- 
munist party headquarters for dis- 
cussion and further adaptation to local 
conditions. 

The monthly 65-page bulletins issued 
from the Rue Feydeau are real curios 
in a Europe still starved for paper. 

The facts concerning No. 15 Rue 
Feydeau were confirmed to this writer 
by a high-ranking American diplomat 
several months ago. The French Surete 
Nationale, and our own intelligence 
forces, could do worse than look into 
them, especially at a moment when 
arms shipments are of paramount im- 
portance to our allies. 








HE new German “Drang nach Osten” is under way. This time the 


drive to the East extends to 


the very shores of the Pacific Ocean 


Four the Russians are now attempting to win the battle-of the Ruh: 
via China and thus conquer all of Germany. 

In addition to the markets of Eastern Europe, Ruhr industrialists 
cannot but cast longing eyes on the great and vast areas of primitive. 
tinderdeveloped China now resting in Communist hands. 

On December 21 the seventieth anniversary of Joseph Stalin’s birt! 
was celebrated in Moscow. At the side of Stalin were Mao Tse Tung, 
leader of the Chinese Communists, and Walter Ulbricht, president of the 
Soviet-dominated East German Republic. 


This symbolic demonstration of 
Russia’s major concern with China in 
the East and Germany in the West 
sums up Soviet aspirations for even- 
tual world domination. This symbolic 
joining together of China and Ger- 
many via the USSR became a little 


more concrete when, on February 9, 


Herr Ulbricht announced that his 
Minister of Trade, Herr Handke, had 
been taking part in trade negotiations 
with Mao during the latier’s stay in 
Moscow. Ulbricht further revealed that 
Handke had been “instructed in the 
negotiations to take into account ex- 
port possibilities of the West German 
enterprises.” 

Thus the Soviets have advanced one 
step further in their drive to conquer 
the Ruhr and Western Germany 
through the bait of Eastern markets 
European and Asian. And as history 
has shown, such economic relationships 
with totalitarian nations give rise to 
eventual political pacts or traps. 

What will the West do? What can 
it do to resist this growing menace of 
a new Eastern orientation on the part 
of Germany? What markets in the 
West will be open to German industry 
which will permit some solution of the 
growing and disturbing mass unem- 
ployment, now reaching 2,000,000 out of 
a working force of 12,000,000 in West- 
ern Germany? 

Can Western Europe and the United 
States provide not only markets but an 
integration of the West German econ- 
omy into the Occidental world? Many 
of the West’s industries are competitive 
to Germany's and therefore do not 
easliy permit the kind of compli- 
mentary arrangements usually possible 
between industrial and non-industrial 
areas. 
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THE URGENT NEED for West 
European integration in which Ger- 
many plays its part has become the 
order of the day. However, more than 
the mere offering of markets is neces- 
sary to prevent the threatening Ger- 
man-Russian alliance. No matter what 
the West does in the way of integra- 
tion, expanding markets and the open- 
ing of new market areas, the fact re- 
mains that Germany will still have to 
seek markets in the East. 





Therefore we need political allies in 
Germany more than economic solu- 
tions. Reliable democratic forces in 
control of the German economic and 
political system can bar the way to any 
new German-Soviet political alliance 
Integration into Western Europe must 
be backed up by a policy of supporting 
the internal forces of German democ- 
racy, which are the only guarantee 
against this ris#rg tide of the East 
This gan be found in the organize 
labagiiiFre ment. 

If the trade unions are given a de- 
cisive voice in the control of the Ruh: 
coal, iron and steel industries no Ger- 
man nationalist deal with Stalin is 
possible. These pro-West forces can 
prevent the rise to power of a re- 
nascent and insurgent German na- 
tionalism and prevent entry into a pact 
with the Russians. who are now offer- 
ing what appear to be juicy business 
contracts. But if unemployment con- 
tinues to mount and no economic solu- 
tion is forthcoming from the Western 
world, these growing economic rela- 
tionships with the East will constitute 
the material foundations for a united 
Germany under Soviet domination. 

The “unity” propaganda campaign is 
being energetically pushed throughout 
Germany by innocent German patriots 
as well as by Soviet agents in all sec- 
tions of society—business, church labor 
and government. 

While the new  Russian-German 
strategy unfolds, the Cominform has 
come out openly in its attack on the 
Western European economy. It has 
openly declared its aims of promoting 
politico-military strikes in the mari- 
time industry to prevent the shipment 
of defense materials from the U.S. to 
the ports of Europe and thus deal a 
blow to the West’s security. 

This campaign is reaching a cres- 
cendo in France and Italy, where the 
Communists are attempting to trans- 
form the trade unions into instruments 
of Soviet military strategy. In the 
dockers’ and maritime unions which 
the CP controls in France and Italy, 
they have launched fake slogans of 
pacifism, attempting to mask their rea! 
objectives as agents of Soviet Russia's 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Soviet Colonizers 





By David J. Dallin — 





Smith has made the pertinent remark that 

the Soviet leadership usually accuses its 
opponents of using the odious means and 
methods which it intends to employ itself. 
The tirades against Western imperialism let 
loose in the last five years denounced all the 
elements of the “exploitation of weaker na- 
tions” which were then being 
employed by Moscow in its 
relations with its dependen- 
cies. 


I N My Three Years in Moscow, Walter Bedell 





51 per.cent of the shares, and the Germans (the 
Communist-controlled agencies of East Ger- 
many) 49 per cent. In 1947, Moscow decided 
to return thirty units—which were rather 
burdensome and not lucrative enough—to the 
German agencies controlling the nationalized 
industry. 

The remaining 170 factories in Germany are 
administered by the Soviet MVT (Ministry of 
Foreign Trade). A new department of the 
MVT has been created—the “Chief Adminis- 
tration of Industrial Corporations’—which con- 


and whose main offices are located in Weissem- 
see (Berlin). 

The product of this system of economic ex- 
ploitation is a tremendous tribute paid to the 
Soviet Union by its satellites. No figures have 
been published by either side; statistics are a 
well-guarded state secret. But every wexk 
hundreds of railway trains carry to the Soviet 
land the huge “surplus value” produced by 
satellite peoples of the West and of the East. 
It certainly amounts to several billion dollars 
a year. 

In addition, by means of a number of secret 
agreements, the Soviet government has ac- 
quired certain privileges for the “mixed com- 
panies” which make them in effect tax- and 
custom-exempt,and also often include the right 
to maintain their own factory guards. This 
type of Soviet-controlled police may become 
significant as a nucleus of a Soviet force, 












































The Ministry of Foreign trols all the “mixed companies” in Europe especially in countries presently occupied by A 
Trade in Moscow has be- (Rumanian, Hungarian, Austrian, and German) the Soviet army. tic 
come a ministry of empire- eh 
building. Greatly expanded, 
it no longer limits itself to — The Hoine Front th 
sp’ pure commerce. Since the St 
= end of the war, it deals with | 
Dallin every kind of economic ac- The Humor-Haters Se 
tivity abroad; the usual import and export ne 
activity is no longer of primary significance. ae y- 
In the course of ateiing Papers of his officials By William E. Bohn = 
preparing to.go abroad, Politburo member su 
Anastas Mikoyan, always frank, even cynical HAT THIS COUNTY NEEDS is another descend to the Communist political level. It mn 
behind closed doors, told them: W Mark Twain. There are so many crooks, never could have occurred to him to make th 
“You are Soviet colonizers. Economics de- so many stuffed shirts, so many phonies special little dirty group appeals to any special vis 
termine policies—you must be Soviet business- that we need a man who can start a snorting crowd. That is the way Tammany Hall used to Eu 
men, ‘Soviet capitalists.’ We will help you.” laugh big enough to blow them right off the garner votes. But the Communists have re- fai 
x ns x stage. The incomparable Al Capp said over the duced it to a science. How they do love every Ne 
MOSCOW ALWAYS BELIEVED that wealth radio the other night: “The great tradition of crowd from which they can lure a few sup- pe 
and capital belonging to Germans or to Ger- hard-hitting muscular humor has died. No porters! People who conduct their politics on pe 
mans in Soviet-occupied territories should auto- longer can the American hu- the red-light level can never be expected to she 
matically fall to the Soviet Union; this applied morist today hit out at the understand the ways or the words of a Debs. or; 
also to Japanese property in Manchuria and pomposities that abound in Ea re zt , 
Korea. The “mixed company’”—an industrial American life. There are too THE THEME of this essay is not Debs and op 
corporation 50 per cent Soviet and 50 per cent many taboos. They make it his detractors, however. 1 am talking about er: 
the government of the respective satellite impossible for the humorist humor, the dearth of humor, the danger to po 
{sometimes 51 and 49 per cent)—became the to laugh at anything except humor. It would do Gus Hall or anyone else ' the 
main form of Soviet economic activities abroad. himself.” good to leaf through the file of the old Loco- pe 
“Mixed companies,” an excellent window- It would be interesting to motive Firemen’s Magazine. It came out once 4 dis 
dressing, had been tried out with the Chinese make a list of the things no a month. In its early days it ran to sixty pages. ‘ cre 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria, between 1924 Bohn one is supposed to laugh at. Later it included more than ninety. And how sul 
and 1935; Moscow decided that the Manchurian It would be longer than a it blossomed while it was in the hands of Debs! for 
pattern could be applied universally. laundry list. My mind started to work on this In particular, it was humanized. You can just wo 
“Mixed companies” mushroomed all over business the other day when I happened on.a see Debs sitting in his little office and planning r 
eastern Europe, including East Germany. Hun- long letter in the Daily Worker. Mr. Gus Hall, the issues. He must have said to himself: We'll bet 
gary “shared” her bauxite, oil, iron and steel, one of the eleven defendants whose sturdy build one trade union paper that working people pane 
chemistry, electricity, railroads, aviation with figure was part of the scenery in Judge Medina’s will enjoy reading. om 
the Soviet Union. These were the industries courtroom, wrote in criticism of the new biog- There are articles by Bill Nye, stories about aw 
which, in Soviet parlance, constitute the “com- raphy of Eugene V. Debs by Ray Ginger. Now Mark Twain, plenty of poems by Debs’ dear the 
manding heights,” and which, according to what Mr. Hall thinks about either Debs or friend, James Whitcomb Riley. Ida Harper’s tac 
Marxist concepts, secure political control over Ginger is of slight importance. But quite un- Woman’s Department aroused real reader re- ne’ 
a country. In Rumania, seven Sovroms (Soviet- consciously the careful letter-writer reveals one sponse. There were poems—not too high class bat 
pumanian companies) embrace alr, maritime, of the more devastating aspects of communism. —in the style of Casey Jones. And there were— alo 
river and highway transports, banking, lumber, The horrible charge leveled against the great to the distress of poor Mr. Hall—jokes. Debs by 
and the important oil industry. mere, as mn American Socialist is that he repeated “Negro didn’t want his magazine to be as dull as the ins 
Hungary, the Soviet 50 per cent often consisted dialect jokes.” He even went so far as to print Daily Worker. The jokes were just like the ual 
of American, aritish and pence property such jokes in the Locomotive Firemen’s Maga- ones that you will find in the copies of Puck 3 by 
sequestered by reemany during the war and zine when he was its editor. He went even and Judge and all of the papers of the same ) abe 
rica Ye sanneglh dn dy Canam ee OY F further in racist degradation. In 1903 he op- period. Some of them are about Irishmen, f act 
er = ng wer agony a ap higal posed the passage of special resolutions out- Germans, Englishmen, Yankees, Southerners, Ca 
yet em Soviet mane ane, queenenng ” 4 lining the wrongs of Negroes and appealing to Chinese and—yes—Negroes. That is the crime fai 
aarnee eaegg Pes — a engse a eee them to join the Socialist party. Debs was, of Debs: Negroes are not omitted; they are 
remain so. More important, the Soviet state ecm t tothminded Ffail. 4 <a tor Sscaiak thon eiebsimaiiens ale ; 
will be entitled to explore for oil on a great according to high minded all, & pretty p yone else. ! I 
art of Austria’s territory. In Poland, new tive and low-minded white chauvinist. Here we get back to Al Capp. In those days—- pre 
re cl er ies l and cement factories are being ‘ . back in the so-much-maligned 19th century— or 
a porn celles ie plans prepared Si einen sf THE INTEREST of Eugene V. Debs in the a man could make fun of anybody or anything. dir 
an * problems of the Negroes need not detain us Now friend Al finds that, while he is writing me 
en long. Every man who lived in those days knows about Li’l Abner, or speaking over the radio, hay 
aes vinaasd yeony sag Letoen gecerer toad yt the answer to that one. Debs was brother to his Aunt Samantha is forever looking over his hae 
ee ee ee a all men and women. Color meant absolutely shoulder. So he blew up about it. We have the 
important than all the Soviet enterprises in the 2 . Paes se Ee! , di hi r ‘ : 
other satellites. Early in 1946 it was decided to nothing to him. As a Socialist and trade unionist improved in some things, but not in this. The suc 
take over two hundred of the largest industrial he fought incessantly for union and equality. worst, however, has not come to pass. This we 
units, among them the world-famous Zeiss He knew that white workers could not win country is not communist. Humor has not yet wo 
factory (optical instruments), the Meissen fac- without the help of black workers. So he been banished to Siberia or buried in a con- oo 
tory (porcelain), synthetic fuel, paper, machine- struggled for the emancipation and elevation centration camp. The Stalinists can keep their fe 
building, and even publishing houses. The of the blacks because they are human beings own tiny precinct dull as they please. But the ~& 
units were organized into groups, as, for in- and their help is necessary in the struggle of rest of us can—with limitations—laugh. Per- pe 
stance, for chemistry, instruments, fuel, ete. workers of every color. haps the ninth or thirteenth or seventeenth ia 
- Each group was constituted an industrial cor- But it would have been impossible for a deep- freedom ought to be the freedom to laugh. I ie 
poration, with the Soviet government holding down humanitarian Socialist like Debs to must write to Mrs. Roosevelt about it. 
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State Dept Policy, Not Personnel, 
Main Concern of Senate Committee 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE FINAL DEFLATION of the blunderbuss method of attacking 
State Department policies—as exemplified by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy—has led now to an expedient reform in the making of 
American foreign policy which gives promise of supplying what the situa- 
tion at the present time seems urgently to require. From now on, Congress 
—through the agency of the Senate—will exercise a closer supervision over 


the making of foreign policy by the 
State Department. 

Chairman Tom Connally of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has made public his plan of 
dividing his committee into eight 
subcommittees, each to specialize 
in and deal with the job of each of 
the State Department’s main di- 
visions — United Nations Affairs, 
European Affairs, Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, American Republics Affairs, 
Near Eastern and African Affairs, 
economic and social policy affairs, 
public affairs and departmental 
organization affairs. 

Through this expediency, public 
opinion for the first time in sev- 
eral years will be afforded an op- 
portunity to exert its influence on 
the making of foreign policy, and 
perhaps to checkmate the kind of 
disastrous policies initiated in se- 
cret in the past which have re- 
sulted in a long series of defeats 
for democracy throughout the 
world. 

There is an important difference 
between what this reform will do 
and what Senator McCarthy tried 
to do. Where McCarthy has vainly 
and awkwardly attempted to put 
the spotlight on individuals by at- 
tacking them as Communists, this 
new reform will shift the spotlight 
back where it has belonged all 
along—on policies. And, it may be, 
by focussing attention on policies 
instead of individuals, the individ- 
ual architects of disaster will there- 
by stand revealed. This may bring 
about, objectively, the successful 
accomplishment of what Mc- 
Carthy’s ill-prepared ineptness 
failed to accomplish. 


INCOMPETENCE is easier 
proved than communist affiliation 
or influence. And if the test of the 
liplomats in the State Depart- 
ment’s Far Eastern Division, who 
have shaped our Chinese policy, 
had been on the basis of whether 
their policies were competent and 
successful instead of whether they 
were communist influenced, it 
would not have been necessary 
for the nation to go through Mc- 
Carthy’s ridiculous performance. 
It would have been almost suffi- 
cient just to ask the one test ques- 
tion—where is China today, on the 
side of democracy or of the Soviet 
Union? 


If the hand of the Kremlin is 
creeping through the State Depart- 
ment, as McCarthy has said, and 
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some still think, the close examina- 
tion of policies and; as a natural 
consequence, their makers, must 
inevitably expose and frustrate 
any conspiracies that exist in 
actual fact. 

A good example of what is pos- 
sible through the new reform 
sponsored by Senator Connally is 
at hand in the announcement a 
few days ago that the Soviet Union 
has taken over all the Danube 
River barges owned by Rumania. 

About three years ago there was 
a conference between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and 
its eastern European satellites over 
navigation rights on the Danube 
River, one of the main arteries of 
commerce in that part of Europe. 

At the time of the conference, 
the United States had in its posses- 
sion a majority of the Danube 
River barges, some 800 in number. 
Possession of these barges was al- 
most the sole ace in our hand. 


A move that defies understand- 
ing then took place. Before we had 
obtained any worthwhile conces- 
sions from the Soviet Union on the 
Danubian navigation problem, Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes signed an 
order returning the barges in our 
possession to the Soviet satellite 
countries which claimed them. The 
order signed by Byrnes appeared 
to ignore the realistic fact that giv- 
ing the barges to the Soviet satel- 
lites was the same as giving them 
to the Soviet Union and that, there- 
fore, our bargaining with the Soviet 

Jnion at Vienna was not unrelated 
to the specific question of the re- 
turn of the barges. 

As it was, we gave up the barges 
without getting anything worth- 
while in return. 


THE OBVIOUS QUESTIONS 
which should have been asked 
three years ago—and which still 
should be asked today—is: why 
were those barges given up by the 
United States without a direct and 
worthwhile return? Who suggest- 
ed the United States should do 
this? What were the reasons he 
gave for such a policy? 

Was the rather obvious point 
considered that giving those barges 
to Rumania, for instance, was 
really giving them to the Soviet 
Union? Was there any good rea- 
son why we should give those 
barges to the Soviet Union? In 
what way did that advance the 
interests of the United States? 


If these questions were to turn 
up unsatisfactory answers .. . and 
if the responsibility for them were 
to be fixed on one individual or a 
group of individuals, it might then 
become appropriate to examine 
other policy recommendations by 
that individual or group with a 
view to ascertaining their com- 
petence to serve and protect the 
interests of the United States. 


If the situation should then re- 
veal that there is more involved 
than a question of competence .. . 
if, for instance, the examination 
turned up an Alger Hiss, the in- 
quiry could then properly turn its 
attention to the question of con- 
spiracy on a more solid basis of 
factual deeds that would be prov- 
able, instead of McCarthy’s neb- 
ulous and unproved basis of infer- 
ence, rumor and conjecture. 


SENATOR CONNALLY’S PLAN 
is part of the renewed effort to 
restore bipartisanship in our for- 
eign policy. It would seem almost 
certain of adoption. The Adminis- 
tration, whether or not it feels 
kindly on principle toward having 
Congress encroach on what has 
been traditionally an executive re- 
sponsibility, is sufficiently respon- 
sive to public dissatisfaction with 
the failures of our foreign policy, 
especially in an election year, to be 
in a mood to accept the plan. 


And the. State Department cer- 
tainly feels in the need of acquir- 
ing some friends in the Senate. 
There may be the further calcula- 
tion that by sharing some responsi- 
bility with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Secretary 
Acheson will acquire a vocal group 
of powerful men to defend the 
State Department’s policies. 


Whether the State Department 
will influence the Senators, or 
whether the Senators will make 
the views felt in the State Depart- 
ment—who will influence whom 
remains to be seen. 


It is an election year for Sen- 
ators, too; and the Senate is per- 
fectly aware of public Gissatisfac- 


tion with the failures of our 
foreign policy. If the McCarthy 
farce did nothing else, it certainly 
brought that fact out in bold relief. 
And it is hardly conceivable that 
any group of Senators who have to 
face their constituents in Novem 
ber will acquiesce easily to policies 
that will raise embarrassing ques- 
tions. 


As for how long this new reform 
will continue—that will depend on 
how long it takes for a new, clean 
broom in the State Department to 
start producing successful results 
in our foreign policies in place of 
the failures of the past. When that 
happens, the Senators can relax 
their vigilance. 
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By MORROE BERGER 


—~ HANGES IN CIVIL RIGHTS and 


group relations have been so im- 


portant and numerous in the last 
ve years that we need to assess thei 
ypact annually, rather than, as before 
NVorld War II, every decade or so. Thé 
lowing evaluation is based upon a 
etailed balance sheet of group rela 
yns for 1949 prepared by the American 
h Congr and the National As 
ation fo the Advancement of 

d People 


The outstanding feature of 1949 was 


continued failure of the United 
States Congress to enact into a law 
ena single recommendation made by 
P: ident’ Committee on Civil 
*hts in 1947 and by President Tru- 
an in his special civil rights message 
February 2, 1948. 
hree othe ievelopments in 1949 
| t t ( ad b en t 
t n 
1 
( 1 i y! 1 
1 { te 
’ 7 
1 ‘ 
i na t 
j : ' 
inicat 
ched increasingly on group toleranc 
mye Many communities supported 


yluntary and official agencies whose 

1in job was the improvement of inter 
roup relations at the grass roots. 

The failure of Congress to overcome 
the Dixiecrat - Republican coalition 
weeds no retelling. The same narrow 
nterests which blocked civil rights 
egislation in the 1949 session of the 
slst Congress are blocking it in the 
950 session. Last year a weakened 
Senate anti-lynching bill was reported 
avorably by committee but it did not 
each a vote. The House passed two 
ills to remove barriers to immigration 
ind naturalization of Orientals but ac- 
tion on both of them was blocked in 
the Senate. The House also passed a 
vill outlawing the poll tax, but again 
the bill made no headway in the Senate. 

The McGrath-Powell FEPC bill was 
eported out of committee and was 
eady for floor action in the House and 
Senate, but Congress adjourned before 
oting on it. At least three bills were 
ntroduced to prohibit racial segrega- 
tion on public carriers but none was 
ven reported out of committee. Four 
ills to outlaw group defamation like- 
wise did not get beyond committee. 


® 


ONE PIECE of legislation which the 
}lst Congress did push through in 1949 
vas the act providing Federal assistance 
or housing constructed by both public 
nd private agencies. Since the act does 
ot forbid discrimination or segregation, 
t presents the states and cities of the 

untry vith the opportunity to re 
levelop urban areas into free housing 
ommunities or to build clean, modern, 
ow-rental, racially-segregated ghettos 

Only a few states now prohibit di 

mination or segregation in public 
ousing, and none prohibits it in hous 

8 built with private funds; only Penn- 
vivania prohibits discrimination in 
ousing built with state aid. This is a 
veglected aspect of civil rights which 

becoming more and more important 

plans to ease the housing shortage 
re carried out Residential segrega- 
on, as has been pointed out so often, 





rs ‘ 
Morroe Berger, a frequent Vew 
Leader contributor, is a specialist in 

the field of group relations. 
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DICK RUSSELL 
Progress Despite Dixiecrats 


Island enacted com- 


which apply the modern, effective 
sdivaionlatraliies technique 
tates (the other three are New . 


protecting a high 
jobs in this country. 


discrimination 
accommodations 
Massachusetts 


National Guard, 
accomplished 


enacted legis- 
lation on discrimination in the National 


IN THE FAR WEST 
and their state legislatures con- 
from pangs of 
recent treatment 


states, of course, cannot naturalize per- 
ineligible for citizenship, but 


states did enlarge the rights of 


for citizenship” 


1 Japan) from owning land, 


’s alien land law 


‘not asking for funds to enforce 
California, too, repealed a law which 
prohibited the 


fishing licenses to Japanese aliens, while 


arms and to hunt. 


forts to repeal the poll tax failed, 


o did attempts in several states 


constitutional 


Civil Rights in 1949 


vention, but in a referendum the voters 
decided by a narrow margin not to call 
such a convention. A referendum in 
Texas defeated a proposal to reduce the 
poll tax. In Virginia the voters rejected 
“repeal” of the poll tax as part of a 
set of constitutional changes which 
would have granted the legislature 
broad powers to set up other require- 
nents tor. voting registration. 

In the Federal courts, the infamous 
Boswell Amendment to the Alabama 
constitution, requiring persons, who 

gister to vote to be able to explain 
parts of the U.S. Constitution to the 
satisfaction of local registrars, was de- 
clared unconstitutional. The U.S. Court 

Appeals upheld the decision of Judge 
J. Waties Waring in the second South 
Carolina voting case invalidating Demo- 
cratic party rules designed to exclude 
Negroes from the party’s primaries. 
Federal district courts, too, upheld the 
ight of Indians to vote in Arizona and 


ALTHOUGH SOUTHERN STATES 
pecoming more nd more resigne 


gro waa tiekoatice in the Demo- 


itic primarle some of them have not 
ypped trying to circumvent the direc 
( f Supreme Court decisions. 
In 1949 Georgia passed a new registra 
tion law avowedly intended to duce 
tne lun De ot Negro vote: DY he im- 
position of educational tests. Despite 
t! threat to future voting, Negroes in 


the South continued to vote in inere 

ing numbers. Negroes, too, ran for loc al 
office in five cities in Virginia and in 
Augusta, Ga. 

The South, of course, took no action 
to reduce educational segregation, but 
several Northern states did so. Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin outlawed dis- 
crimination and segregation in the 
public schools. The Illinois method is 
especially instructive. The legislature 
attached a rider to the public school 
appropriations bill declaring that the 
funds may not go to any school district 
“in which any student is excluded from 
or segregated at any public school be- 
cause of race, color or nationality.” Just 
before the year closed the city of East 
St. Louis announced it would end its 
85-year-old segregation policy. 

Massachusetts and New Jersey en- 
acted fair educational practice laws, 
similar to New York’s Quinn-Olliffe 
law, applying the FEPC enforcement 
technique to discrimination in admis- 
sion to schools at all levels. 

Despite the unwillingness of Southern 
legislatures to end segregation, Okla- 
homa enacted a law admitting Negroes 
to the University of Oklahoma, on a 


segregated basis, to courses not availa- 


ble at Langston University, the state 
university for Negroes. This closed 
the famous Sipuel case, which reached 
the Supreme Court twice in 1948 
Negroes were admitted to professional 
schools in the state universities of Ken- 
tucky, Texas and Arkansas. 


SOUTHERN STATE OFFICIALS, 
meanwhile, carried forward their plans 
for the establishment of regional edu- 
cational facilities in higher education 
which would perpetuate segregation. 
The program designates white and 
Negro graduate and professional schools 
to which the states may send their 
students. During the first vear of the 
plan, 207 white students and 181 Negro 
students attended out-of-state segre- 
gated schools of medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine. 

The regional plan won its first court 
test in 1949, when the Baltimore Su- 
perior Court held that Maryland could 
legally refuse to admit a Negro to the 
state universiy and could send him to 
ms harry Medical, College in Tennessee. 

» NAACP has appealed the case, The 





constitutional issue is whether or not 
a state may provide a certain kind of 
education for whites within its own 
borders and send a Negro to another 
state for the same course of study. The 
U.S. Supreme -Court in 1938 held that 
such an arrangement violates the Four- 
teenth Amendment, kut the Southern 
states constantly seek new means to 
maintain discrimination and segrega- 
tion. 

One of the more ominous deveiop- 
ments in 1949 was the increasing resort 
to violence as reflected in lynchings and 
beatings of Negroes, as well as in mob 
action centered around housing and 
public accommodations. 

Three Negroes were lynched in 1949, 
as against only one in 1948. At least 
thirty-four Negroes were killed while 
in the custody of poice officials, at least 
42 acts of vandalism against Jewish 
cemeteries, synagogues and other prop- 
erty were reported. 

The most serious outbreaks were the 
Peekskill affair, which the American 


Civil Liberties Union said “was fostered 


largely by anti-Semitism.” A disturb- 
nee hich was equally frightening was 
the five nights of rioting in Chicago, 
where a Jewish union leader was falsely 
rumored to be planning to sell his hen 
to Negro. For several nights mob 
roamed the streets, with little inte 
ference from the police, beating up 
everyone they took to be a Jew. Amet 


icans have become unfortunately ac- 

istomed to violence and _ terrorism 
against Negroes in the South, as in the 
Groveland, Fla., affair, but such riots 
in the North bring home from time to 
time the fact that lawlessness anywhere 
is a threat to all of us. 


THE INCREASING VIOLENCE indi- 
cated that recent progress in promoting 
minority rights is opposed by diehard 
groups willing to go to great lengths to 
prevent the destruction of familiar dis- 
criminatory standards. This violence, 
especially in the cases just mentioned, 
and in attacks upon Negroes in non- 
segregated swimming pools in St. Louis, 
Youngstown and Washington, D. C., 
indicated, too, that proper planning and 
firm action by local enforcement officers 
is the key to the prevention of violence 
and to the smooth transition to non- 
discriminaory patterns of behavior. 

That lawlessness eventually eradicates 
the color line was demonstrated in the 
revival of the Klan in the South last 
year. Most of the Klan attacks were 
upon white persons. Southern com- 
munities, however, showed greater 
courage in opposing the hooded mobs. 
Alabama passed an anti-mask law, as 
did at least 22 Southern cities and 
towns, including Augusta, Atlanta, 
Macon, Charlotte, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville and Nashville. Texas enacted an 
anti-lynching law. 

The whole country’s heightened con- 
sciousness of civil rights and group re 
lations was reflected not only in state 
legislation and the violence just re 
viewed, but also in favorable grass roots 
movements throughout the country 
Church groups in both the North and 
South spoke out against discrimination 
not only in society at large but also 
among their own communicants. There 
were concerted efforts to remove colo! 
bars in national and local professional 
associations, and some real advances 
were registered here. Among the Greek- 
letter fraternities the trend toward free 
participation in the associational life of 
the community took its toll of racial 
and religious barriers. 

& x 

THE MASS MEDIA, ever attuned to 
current popular concerns, turned in- 
creasingly to group relations and. pro- 


Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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HE BULLFIGHTERS call it the hora de 

verdad, the moment of truth. It is that 

crucial instant when the last charge is 
made and one can no longer swerve, sidestep 
or flinch. One must stand ground, take the 
charge head-on, step between the horns and 
quickly plunge the knife. In that. quivering 
moment, facing death, one finds the insight into 
one’s courage and will, one achieves the 
avatar, the consciousness of self. 

April 19, the anniversary of the rising of 
the Warsaw Ghetto, marks in man’s con- 
sciousness a “moment of truth.” By spring 
1943, after several years of systematic deci- 
mation, only a few thousand Jews jammed 
together in concentrically smaller space, 
remained. This was the remnants. But they 
were to be the “saving remnant” the few 
of whom Isaiah had written: “And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the remnant 
of Israel. and they that are escaped of the 
House of Jacob, shall no more again stay 
upon him that smote them a remnant 
shal] return.” 

And thev decided to fight. Cut off from 
all help. from the jeering Poles, even in the 
underground, who regarded their exter- 
mination as less than a misfortune, from 
the impersonal, ponderous military bureau- 
cracv which refused to supply arms lest it 
upset weightier strategical calculations, 
with the barest of weapons, they decided 
to die 

In other times such an act would have 
been applauded as a romantic gesture. Like 
Thermopylae or Betar, it would have 
been sung as an act of heroism, the willing- 
ness of the few to fight on against over- 
wheiming odds, in the great tradition of 
the :tutile gesture. But against the length- 
ening shadows of our own day, it takes on 
different light. At a time when terror, like 
an indelible dye, stains all life, the act 
becomes a singular affirmation of the basic 
concition of being human, the ability to 
make a free choice—even if the choice 
be ceat! 


THE FUNDAMENTAL MEANING of 
tota.itarianism is that in its demonic lust 
for self-aggrandizement, what Plato called 
the perverted eros, it strives for total de- 
struction of personality. The process is 
terrifying described in the “Shipkov con- 
fession” released several months ago by 
the State Department. Tortured incessantly, 
Inot by any complicated fiendish device, but by 
the simple mockery of having to teeter inter- 
minably in unsteady balance, Shipkov decides 
finaliy to submit. “I will confess,” he says, feelin 
now that the torture will stop. But it doesn’t. 
Contession is not the end. Such is the subtle 
nature of modern terror that the subject can- 
not be allowed to signal the end of his own 
torrent. To do so, would give him some con- 
trol, some partial dominance, of the situation. 
But the function of terror is to destroy the self, 
to break and atomize the individual. The pain, 
therefore. will stop on the command of the 
executioner, not the victim. 

In this extreme condition, to be able to 
chocse is the meature of some degree of free- 
dom. The Ghetto’s decision to fight, to invite 
deatn its own terms. was in this instance 
the affirmation of being human against the 
anti-numan. 

Wnrat kind of people are these who would 
destroy man? It would be a comforting thought 
to feel that these people, through some mys- 
terious alchemy of character or some sort of 
“national differences,” are somehow different 
from us. The appalling fact is they are not. 


APRIL 22, 1950 





April Nineteenth 


In Memory of the Fighters of the Warsaw Ghetto 


By DANIEL BELL 


Franz Ziereis was the director of the Maut- 
hausen concentration camp, where hundreds 
of thousands were slaughtered. But he was no 
sadist. He was a family man who lived quietly 
with his wife and eleven-year-old son and 
never engaged in extravagant carousels that 
some other Nazis did; in fact, they shocked him. 
He had a trade. Some men ran cattle slaughter 


THE DEAD AT LUBLIN 
Could the Echo Stir Us? 


houses; he ran one of another kind. 

A report at a medical conference at Liege 
describes some brutal modes of murder during 
the war. For example: public hanging from 
the “coat rack gallows,” allowing 30 execu- 
tions at the same time. These scenes were pho- 
tographed, published as postcards and issued 


‘to German soldiers. The caption read: “This is 


how trees blossom in Serbia.” Comments one 
psychiatrist: “The greater part of the wai 
criminals were drawn from among so-called 
‘normal’ people. .. . On killed or captured Ger- 
mans we found touching letters full of tender- 
ness, love !etters—and photographs showing 
atrocities carried out.” 

Mass murder and fiendishness run like a 
carmine streak through history. Natives have 
been recklessly exterminated in African colo- 
nies, Europe has been plundered by Huns, 
slavery reaches far back to the beginnings of 
civilization. Yet in all these instances, the 
purposes are clear, to benefit the victors through 
the process of extortion. But modern totali- 
tarianism has a different meaning. As Hannah 
Arendt cogently summarizes that difference: 
“Even Himmler knew that in a time of critical 
shortage of labor, he was eliminating a large 





number of workers who at least could have 
been worked to death instead of being killed 
without any productive purpose. And the office 
of Himmler issued one order after another 
| beginning in 1941] warning the military com- 
manders as well as the officials of the Nazi 
hierarchy that no economic or military con- 
siderations were to interfere with the extermi- 
nation program. The extraordinary 
difficulty which we have in attempting to 
understand the institution of the concen- 
tration camp and to fit it into the record 
of human history is precisely the absence 
of such utilitarian criteria, an absence 
which is more than anything else respon 
sible for the curious air of unreality thai 
surrounds this institution and everything 
connected with it.” 

Against this “unreality” the Jews of 
Warsaw chose death. But the “unreality”’ 
was no longer contained within the death 
camps. It had spread throughout the world 
The Jews of Warsaw tought on. They 
hoped for, they expected from the rest of 
the world one slight sign of recognition 
one small gesture of solidarity in the con 
mon affirmation of human wili, some cot 
sciousness of kind. But none was fort! 
coming. Slowly, systematically, the fighters 


were isolated and cut down Of the 
remnant, only some tattered threads su! 
vived 


IN LONDON, in 1943, one man took stoc 
of the world’s apathy and decided hi 
course. His name was Shmuel Zygelboin 
An active leader of the Jewish Socialis! 
movement of Poland (the Bund), he had 
written eloquently to the outside world of 
the tragic events within Poland during 
1940 and 1941. These were the first notices 
the world received. On the orders of the 
Bund, ,Zygelboim went to London to re} 
resent the Jewish Socialists on the Polisi 
National Council and to rouse help for the 
Ghetto. Reluctantly, leaving his wife and 

family behind, Zygelboim had gone. He 
had beat on all the doors of London and 
Washington, but no one listened. Now 
nearly all of the Ghetto were dead, in 
cluding his wife. Their lives had been spent, 
it seemed, senselessly, as wastefully as the 
endless turning of Ixion’s wheel in Hel! 
And he had survived. 

If the world is dulled by horror and 
can no longer be shocked, could it be at least 
roused by the awareness of the fact that its 
conscience has been dulled? If the one 
“moment of truth” had not brought a re 
sponse, could its echo stir us _ into. selt 
consciousness? 

Zygelboim’s comrades were on the flaming 
pyre, and he was alive only because he had been 
their messenger. The message undelivered, the 
human torch burning. withou light, he would 
make the only possible “sensible” gesture 
On May 12, 943, Shmuel Zygelboim committed 
suicide. In his last note he wrote: 

“T take my life as a demonstration of protest 
against the democratic nations and gover! 
ments who have done absolutely nothing to 
prevent the complete extermination of the 
Jewish population of Poland. Perhaps my death 
will accomplish what I was not able to achieve 
in my life—that concrete action be started to 
save at least the less than 300,000 still alive in 
Poland out of the 34% million who were there 
before. This is the last moment for such 


action.” 

















Exclusive Interview With Tage Erlander: 





Sweden Will Stay Neutral, 
Prime Minister Declares 


By ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER 


New Leader Roving Correspondent 





STOCKHOLM. 

WEDEN wil! maintain her neu- 
S trality but will increase het 

military budget from 800 mil- 
lion to 900 million crowns, Prime 
Minister Tage Erlander told me 
in an exclusive interview. “We are 
neutral and isolated,” the 49-yea 
old Social Democratic leader said. 
“This 


doubly necessary.” 


makes a_ strong defense 
The Prime Minister revealed that 
50,000 men are being conscripted 
every year, and that the Swedish 
Army was capable of attaining a 
maximum strength of 400,000 crack 
troops. “The aim and purpose of 
our miiitary policy,” Erlander said, 
“is to prepare every healthy citi- 
zen for the event of war. It stands 
to reason that the members of 
the trained Reserve outnumber the 
mall regular Army by far.” 
Although Sweden's neutrality is, 
according to Erlander, “a_ policy 
nearest to its own interests,” con- 
cern for Finland is high. Erlande1 
emphasized that “the Swedish peo- 
ple takes a great interest in every- 
thing that happens in Finland. If 
anvthing should happen in Fin- 
jand, it would deeply stir public 
opinion in Sweden.” 
Sweden’s neutrality, moreove 
is not the same as that of Switzer- 


land. “We are surrounded by small 


neichbors, Switzerland mainly by 
bis ones. Thus we were able to 
pursue’ the idea of a defense bloc 


vith Norway and Denmark, while 
such a policy would have been im- 
vossible under the Swiss concept 
if neutrality. Moreover, we have 
oined the United Nations, while 


Switzerland has not.” 


was first 
Democratic 


TAGE ERLANDER 
elected as a_ Social 
member of parliament in 1933. 
From 1938 to 1944 he was under- 
secretary of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, and until 1945 president 
of the Demographical Commission, 
whose reform proposals become 
law automatically. On October 1, 
1946, he became Prime Minister. 

Under his direction, Swedish 
Social Democracy has continued 
its world-renowned “middle way.” 
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Full cmployment and housing are 
the government’s primary domestic 
concerns. Recently a new bill en- 
abled municipalities to sequester 
ground needed for building pur- 
poses. Sweden is building more 
houses, in relation to population, 
than any other country in the 
world. 

Although socialization is of course 
an admitted aim of Erlander’s 
party, it has been soft-pedaled in 
recent years. “Of far greater im- 
portance,” says Erlander, “is co- 
operation to increase our industrial 
output and our exports. Party 
aspirations must recede into the 
background. During this difficult 
period, any active challenge must 
be avoided. But in 1949 the Com- 
mercial Bank was founded as a 
new %State enterprise; it did not 
cause any special dispute, and is 
even supported by a considerable 
number of Liberals |Sweden’s 
right-wing opposition party].” 

As a result of Sweden’s demo- 
cratic pursuit of social welfare, 
Communists amount to very little. 
The Swedish CP has three seats 
in the Upper House, eight in the 
Lower. But, industrially, the Com- 
munists are impotent. “Sweden,” 
says Erlander, “is perhaps the only 
country in Europe where there has 
never been a Communist in the 
Central Executive -of our trade 
unions. It would be impossible for 
the Communists to organize any 
type of political wildcat strike in 
Sweden.” 


In the 1948 election, Erlander’s 
Social Democratic Party got 46 
percent of the votes. In the lower 
house, it got 112 out of the 230 
seats; in the upper house, 85 of the 
235 seats. This position may be 
improved by the new elections to 
the upper house this year. “In view 
of our success in the recent local 
eletcions,” says Erlander, “we have 
reason to be optimistic.” 


SWEDEN'S FOREIGN POLICY. 
in its day-to-day elaboration, is 
based to a large degree on her 
trade relations. Thus Erlander says 
“Germany was our biggest trade 
partner before the war, and one 
could hardly imagine Europe with- 
out a strong, democratic Germany, 
in which we, too, are interested.” 
At the present moment, Sweden’s 
commercial ties are strongest with 
Great Britain. The 15-year billion 
crown credit granted to the Soviet 
Union in 1946 has so far brought 
orders of only four hundred mil- 
lion crowns. Erlander says he 
doubts if “we can expect much 
more.” But Sweden is importing 
coal from Poland, and hopes that 
trade relations will continue with 
Russia after the five-year period 
is up. 

Although Sweden gets very lit- 
tle direct Marshall aid, Erlander ig 
wary about the expected end of 
the plan in 1952. “I am afraid,” he 
says, “there may be difficulties for 
our trade partners. Norway re- 





will soon be available in a re- 
vised edition, brought right up 
to date. Due to the tremendous 
demand for this pamphlet in 
which Stephen Naft uses the 
Socratic method to debunk and 
embarass the Communists, we 
have prepared a 


THIRD EDITION 
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ceived considerable Marshall aid, 
and we have built a large part of 
Norwegian shipping and have been 
paid in Marshall dollars. If this 
should end in 1952, it will compli- 
cate matters both for Norway and 
ourselves. I hope, however, that 
Marshall aid will continue, in one 
form or another, for the most im- 
portant reconstruction projects.” 


Economic collaboration with 
Norway and Denmark has contin- 
ued full-scale even though those 
two nations joined the Atlantic 
Pact, and thus put an end to 
negotiations for a separate Scandi- 
navian defense pact. “A year ago,” 
Erlander remarks, “Sweden want- 
ed to conclude such a defense pact, 
even though we knew that Nor- 
way and Denmark were much 
weaker militarily than we were. 
We believed a neutral Scandinavia 
would have a chance of keeping 
out of a future. European war. 
Nevertheless, we knew that we 
could not offer our Norwegian and 
Danish neighbers the same secur- 
ity as a bigger partner could. Con- 
sequently, we understand their. de- 
cision to choose America and Brit- 
ian as their partners.” 

This understanding has helped 
the Scandinavian countries con- 
tinue their long-time cultural and 
economic cooperation. For exam- 
ple, a power station now being 
built in Norway will supply power 
to Sweden, and another station in 
Sweden will work for Denmark. 
This will save the high cost of lay- 
ing direct cables from Norway to 
Denmark. Erlander can cite many 
other examples of the “old, proved 
methods” of Scandinavian coopera- 
iton. 

Politically neutral, economically 
flourishing, Sweden’s Social De- 
mocracy seems like an island in 
the hot sea of cold war. But the 
waves are beating relentlessly on 
all sides. How long Sweden will 
be able to maintain her traditional 
neutrality only time will tell. 





THE NEW LEADER ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The yearly meeting of THE 
NEW LEADER ASSOCIATION will 
be held on Friday, April 28, at 
the Rand School, 7 East 15th St., 
at 8:30. 


All members are urged to 
attend. 
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By SHAWN MOOSEKIAN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE UNITED STATES Govern- 

} ment has scored a clean sweep 

in its criminal case against Harry 
Bridges that began last November 14. 

The Government accused Australian- 
born Bridges of securing U.S. citizen- 
ship in 1945 by denying falsely he was 
a Communist. An American jury of 
eight men and four women upheld this 
and also found his co-defendants— 
Henry Schmidt and J. R. (Bob) Robert- 
son—guilty of conspiracy and of aid- 
ing and abetting the fraud. 

Judge George B. Harris, charged by 
the defense with “bias and prejudice,” 
declared the verdicts “fair and just.” 
He described the Government evidence 
as “convincing and direct,’ and said 
Bridges’ guilt was established “to a 
moral certainty and beyond reason- 
able doubt... .” 

The charges carry maximum penal- 
ties of seven years in prison, and/or 
$15,000 in fines for each defendant. 
But, Judge Harris withheld the fines 
because, he said, it would save “the 
rank-and-file of these men’s union from 
being assessed.” He gave Bridges five 
years for perjury and two for conspir- 
acy, to run concurrently; Schmidt and 
Robertson two years each. 

With that Bridges, president of the 
CIO International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, reverted to 
the alien status he held when the Gov- 
ernment started hed first two deporta- 
tion aeaucinan 

STILL UNCERTAIN is what hap- 
pens next to Bridges—the man whom 
waterfront and shipping employers 
have accused of staging some of the 
most violent strikes. Spokesmen for 
some of these same employers, testify- 
ing for Bridges, said that his word 
was good in carrying out agreements. 

Will Bridges serve his prison term, 
or will he be banished from the United 
States, where he is now regarded a 
convicted felon and consequently has 
lost his wo matirage rights? 





HARRY BRIDGES 
Uttered 175,000 Words 


As the case appeared headed for the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals and the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the Government 
demanded that Judge Harris strip 
Bridges of his citizenship right now. 

Attorneys argued that such action 
was within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Court in which a person is found 
guilty of fraudulently obtaining citi- 
zenship. They contended that under the 
Federal statute that governed Bridges’ 
indictment, such revocation is man- 
datory. The defense thought differ- 
ently. It argued that the statute is 
inapplicable and that revocation is im- 
proper in view of the pending appeal. 

Judge Harris put an end to the legal 
wrangling. He said he wanted to study 
the matter further, and instructed the 
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attorneys to submit briefs for him to 
review. 

That means Bridges, now at liberty 
on $25,000 bail, won’t know until next 
month just what is to become of him. 

And neither does anyone else, for 
that matter, including the so-called 
“smart money boys” who want no 
more of Bridges and his trials. Some 
of them got burned by their mid-trial 
10-to-6 odds favoring a hung jury. 
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TRIAL POST-MORTEM has it that 
the outcome might have been a hung 
jury had it not been for prosecution 
witnesses John Schomaker, the hodcar- 
rier, and George Wilson, the Los An- 
geles newspaperman, both former in- 
timate associates of Bridges. 

They were among the ten ex-Com- 
munists to take the stand for the Gov- 
ernment, which repeatedly stated that 
the present case—Bridges’ first crim- 
inal trial—was entirely new and differ- 
ent from his past hearings. Prosecu- 
tion lawyers also added that none of 
the former Communists ever had ap- 
peared publicly against Bridges paeere. 

Wilson and Schomaker placed Bridg 
in the Communist party just as ihe 
others did. The defense, which bitterly 
assailed each witness in his turn, 
surprisingly had no cross-examination 
questions for Wilson. 

Schomaker was raked over the coals 
when he testified that he and a fellow- 
Communist, Bruce B. Jones, signed 
Bridges into communism in 1933. The 
defense produced Jones, one of only 
two among its 38 witnesses who ad- 
mitted ever having been a party mem- 
ber. 

Jones called Schomaker a “damn 
liar,” and said anyone else saying he 
(Jones) signed Bridges up in the party 
also was a “damn liar.” 

Although the prosecution challenged 
the defense to produce Communist offi- 
cials to deny Bridges’ alleged member- 
ship, defense attorneys brought in, in 
stead, an impressive array of characte) 
witnesses, including a Catholic priest 
and a surprise group of employers who 


erdict 


testified to Bridges’ honesty and integ- 
rity. 
od ” 

FOR ELEVEN DAYS Bridges was 
on the stand. His testimony gave 
jurors a good short course in water- 
front labor history. He refused to deny 
he was a Communist, but readily ad- 
mitted associating with Communists in 
union affairs and of resistimg attempts 
to bar them from membership in his 
union. He said he didn’t join the party 
himself, because he didn’t find the an- 
swers to his immediate union problems 
in its theories. 

Bridges alone filled the record with 
175,000 words. His long-winded an- 
swers and his attorneys’ tactics, which 
netted them jail terms for contempt 
of court, did not help the defense any. 

About that, one of the jurors said 
afterward that the jury was partic- 
ularly impressed by the testimony of 
Schomaker and Wilson. 

“We paid quite a lot of attention to 
Schomaker, whose testimony never was 
refuted in the jury’s mind. Also that 
of George Wilson, who made a distinct 
impression because having to admif 
being a Communist is quite a blow 
to his family. 

“We wondered why Hallinan [Vin- 
cent Hallinan, chief defense counsel] 
didn’t question Wilson further. And I 
don’t think Hallinan broke down 
Schomaker’s testimony. 

“Bridges was an excellent witness 
for himself, but he got far off the is- 
sues. So did Hallinan.” 

In Bridges’ first deportation hearing, 
in 1939, Dean James Landis ruled 
Bridges was an “energetic radical but 
not a Communist.” The second deporta- 
tion hearing found Judge Charles B 
Sears recommending deportation but 
the U.S. Supreme Court reversed the 
order in a 5 to 3 decision\on June 18 
1945. 

Bolstered by the high court edict 
Bridges then applied for citizenshi; 
something he had never bothered to 
do before during the 25 years he hac 


been in the country. 


‘CP Control of West Coast Labor Ends 


By PAUL JACOBS 


International Representative, 


VIET RATHER SUDDENLY 

came over the hall and the dele- 

gates started to return from the 
back. of the room and the corridor out- 
side. Al Kaplan, president of the Long- 
shore and Warehousemen’s local in 
Los Angeles and himself a delegate to 
the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council, 
had been recognized by the chairman 
of the Council, and was about to mount 
the platform to speak. 

About everyone knew what Kaplan 
vas going to say. Just a few hours be- 
fore, the papers had hit the street wiih 
the big, bold headline: “BRIDGES 
GUILTY!” All evening long, as the or- 
linary business of a regular council 
meeting was being transacted, there 
had been a buzzing back and forth as 
the celegates talked about the jury’s 
decision. But there had been little ex- 
cited discussion and none of the vio- 
lent arguments that had characterized 
past Council meetings, for these dele- 
gates were tired—tired of listening to 
and hearing about Communists, the 
ILWU, Bridges, attacks on redbaiting, 
and all the hysterical screaming that 
had been a mark of Council meetings 
until May, 1949, when the CPers had 
Jost control of the CIO in Los Angeles. 

When Kaplan spoke, the audience 
‘was completely hushed. The stocky 
ILWU officer talked quietly, in con- 
trast to his usual flaming rhetorics. 


He had taken the_floor on a motion he 
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had made that the Council ask the in- 
dictment of Paul Crouch, Manning 
Johnson and Lawrence Seaton Ross, 
government witnesses against Bridges. 
But he did not talk on his motion; in- 
stead, he talked about the history of 
Bridges and the ILWU on the West 
Coast; he discussed the prior attempts 
made by the government to convict 
Bridges; and finally he pleaded for the 
Council’s support of the ILWU. 

After Kaplan concluded, a few hands 
went up as speakers asked to be recog- 
nized. The chairman, Clarence Stinson 
of the UAW, recognized Zula Ferguson 
of the Newspaper Guild. She, too spoke 
quietly, and pointed out that Kaplan 
had not talked on his motion. Further, 
she said, the ILWU spokesman had 
asked not for the indictment of all per- 
jurers, which might have _ included 
Bridges, but just the indictment of 
three alleged liars. The CIO, she con- 
tinued, was opposed to all perjury, be 
it from a union president or a paid 
government witness. Then she _ sat 
down. A few more hands were raised 
to speak. From the back of ‘the hall 
someone shouted, “Let’s end it or we'll 
be here all night!” 

A motion was made to table the 
question; the chairman put the vote. 
It carried overwhelmingly with a 
chorus of ayes, and Stinson, with a 
wry grin, said, “The motion to table 
carried by three votes.” 


SO WITH A SORT OF JOKE, an era 
came to an end in the West Coast labor 
movement. For more than 10 years, the 
Communists and their fringe assistants 
had dominated the CIO through their 
control of the ILWU, UE, and other 
satellite unions. The CIO Council 
building in Los Angeles, now the sub- 
ject of involved and costly litigation 
between the Commies and pro-CIO 
had long been known as “The Krem- 
lin” and is still characterized in the 
same fashion by even the non-Com- 
munist unions which presently use it 
for a headquarters. 

Together with the State CIO Coun- 
cil, the L. A. Council had been the 
pride and joy of the Party. For it 
was in these Councils that the CP 
fronts could always get an endorse- 
ment; it was in these Councils that 
Party functionaries could always be 
elected as delegates to conventions; it 
was from the funds of these Councils 
that the Party could always get a 
donation in one form or another and 
perhaps most important of all, it was 
with the prestige of the Council’s 
names that the Party was able suc- 
cessfully to suck in many of Califor- 
nia’s liberals and intellectuals plus 
their organizations, and later disgorge 
them as Stalinist robots. 

The end of the Party as a force in 
the West Coast CIO did not come sud- 
denly. Back in 1938, a group of anti- 
Stalinist stalwarts organized the Los 
Angeles Trade Union Committee and 
wrote John L. Lewis, then CIO presi- 


dent, of the work being done by 

Bridges, et al, to infiltrate the CIO 
unions. But those were the happy days 
of the Party’s relationship to Lewis 
and the letter was presumably filed u 
the wastepaper basket. Through the 
vears a small group always managed 
to resist the blandishments of the 
Party and spoke their minds, alway: 
meeting with abuse and slander. 

Following the war, as the struggle 
grew between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
on the world scale and was reflected 
within the CIO itself, more and more 
unions began to detach themeslves 
from the CP dominated state and city 
councils. These unions set up councils 
of their own and called them “Coun- 
cils for National CIO-PAC.” 

« -* 

THE FANTASTIC PICTURE of iwo 
sets of councils came to an end first 
in Los Angeles where national CIO 
forced the L. A. CIO Council to agree 
to hold a convention at which all CIO 
unions in the area would be repre- 
sented. In May, 1949, in the Rubbea: 
Workers Hall in industrial Southgat 
one of the southeast centers of L.A. 
almost 1500 delegates gathered to elect 
a new set of council officers and ratify 
a new constitution. Two days late: 
the Communist party was in complete 
retreat. 

For this convention was held before 
any of the Party-dominated unions 
had been expelled from the CIO and 
the hacks were out in full force. But 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Heard on the Left 


MALL COMFORT DEPT.: Under the Falangist type of fascism 

the suppression of workers’ rights is bad enough—but not nearly 

as total as under the Communist type of tyranny. During the 
past year, there were five strikes in Spain; none in Russia, as far as 
is known. The latest strike, in January, was one in which Madrid's 
taxi-drivers, supported by their bosses, objected to a rise in gasoline 
costs and a cut in rations. After two days, and many arrests, the 
government surrendered. Of course, the strike was not mentioned 
in the press. 

Despite the dictatorship, the CNT (Anarchist), UGT (Socialist) 
and CMT (Catholic) trade union federations are functioning under- 
ground with an estimated following of 2,000,000. Recently. they dis- 
tributed copies of Secretary of State Acheson's letter to Senator 
Connally criticizing Franco's suppression of labor’s rights. 

Fy * i 

AFL President William Green, authorized by the Executive 
Council, has gone all-out against the Trade Union Courier, which he 
said “classified itself as a labor newspaper [and] had engaged in 
unethical and misrepresentation practices in the solicitation of 
advertisements.” 


Former Juvenile Court Judge Stephen S. Jackson, well-known 
Catholic layman, has been appointed to the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee staff to go to Hollywood and investigate 
“morals” in the movie colony. An investigation impends. 


It happened several weeks ago at the ADA convention in Wash- 
ington. Dave Dubinsky. Mrs. Dorothy Schiff, publisher, and Jimmy 
Wechsler, editor of the New York l’osi, were closeted for several 
hours in a hotel room during which they had a long, leisurely chai 
about N.Y. gubernatorial prospects. That Saturday night, a phone 
call came from a newspaperman-friend of Dubinsky’s saying that a 
World-Telegram and Sun executive in New York had received infor- 
mation that Dubinsky and Mrs. Schiff had just negotiated sale of the 
Post to the ILG president. 


eo) f ] rot een pend eee 
British Biq Busin » 7 ghting the Labor Government in all sori 


j tricky ys. Schweppes, the famed table water company, concer 
trates all its advertising in British papers and periodicals at present 

a series of prominently displayed “Schiweppigrams.” Some are 
im nd, but the latest. No. 14. reads 


We know our patrriotic part. 
i | 


Livina and learning it bu heart: 


Yur defense chiets are quite concernea over an Intensive organ- 
campaign which Harry Bridges has undertaken in the Philippines. 
Ata recent parent-teacher meeting of the Downtown Community 
School, Richard E. Lauterbach and Mrs. V. J. Jerome, wife of the CP 
theoretician, were on apposite sides oj a controversy. Lauterbach took 
the floor to oppose Mrs. Jerome's (successful) candidacy for the new 
3oard of Trustees. This may mean: (a) Lauterbach (or Jerome) has 
broken with the CP; (b) Lauterbach (or Jerome) is tito-teetering; 
(c) the CP is a democratic organization; or (d) nothing much. Any 
answers on this will be appreciated by readers of the Marquis de Whip. 


Joshua Logan’s The Wisteria Trees is being called “Southern 
fried Chekhov.” 


The North African CP is using anti-Semitic propaganda among 
Arabs in the area. 


HE BATTLE between the democratic and Communist forces in 
T the United Public Workers in the Panama Canal Zone is a bloody 

one. On March 16, Erald Durant, secretary of Local 713 and a 
pro-CIO leader, was beaten severely by a CP goon squad and several 
others have been mauled since the UPW’s expulsion from the CIO. 
George Westerman, a leading pro-democrat. reports that the CP has 
launched a campaign of intimidation which has made it impossible 
thus far to form a new union. The CP is alarmingly strona in the 
Canal Zone. It's time the CIO really got busy in this strategic area. 

The N. Y. Herald Trib’s early bird is said to have picked up 18,000 
new readers. Total circulation increase all editions (scuttlebutt) is 
26,000. Paper's executives say it’s not for sale to anybody including 
Mikes Cowles. (Other newspaper exec says H-T only picked up a total 
net gain of 15,000.) 


China’s Communist labor leaders have been ordered to a special 
meeting in Budapest for 10 days. It starts May 15. 

Daphne Hellman is the harpist-wife of Geoffrey T. Hellman, who 
just vitriolled a profile of Ben Sonnenberg for the New Yorker. Her 
publicist is Ben Sonnenberg. The Whip. 








Inside Commu 


By WILLIAM DUFTY 


ITH NOTHING to recom- 

mend me except an old 

withdrawal card from the 
United Auto Workers and a couple 
of bourgeois diplomas, I enrolled 
January 16 in America’s one and 
only Stalinist Seminary for ortho- 
dox Marxism-Leninism—the Jeffer- 
son School of Social Science. 

Back in 1944, when Browder was 
their leader, and the faces of our 
Founding Fathers often graced the 
pages of the Daily Worker, they 
stuck Jefferson’s name over the 
door of the nine-story converted 
office building at 16th Street and 
Sixth Avenue in New York City. 
Before that it was known as the 
Workers School. Jefferson’s picture 
still turns up on the catalogue, and 
hangs in the school office flanked 
on either side by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Paul Robeson. But with 
that, all deference to the man from 
Monticello ends. 

Although the entire enterprise 
was threatened with financial ruin 
last September, the Winter Term 
opened on schedule January 16 
with a $27,000 deficit and, as the 
School Director put it bravely in 
the second week of the term, with 
“as many students as we had last 
year which was more students than 
we had the year before that.” 


WITH A BOW to Marxist dogma 
which had decreed that unskilled 
workers in basic industries and 
Negro workers are to be the main- 
stays in the coming struggle, the 
school makes its main pitch in 
their direction. But on the whole 
it seemed an unrewarding court- 
ship, for the Negroes are few 
enough and I was around for two 
weeks before I found a pair of 
workers. 

There is a seminary within a 
seminary described as the _ Insti- 
tute of Marxist Studies—for a sys- 
tematic and continuous carefully 
charted two-year deal open only to 
students interviewed the previous 
December. But the average num- 
ber of students in the dozen classes 
I attended was less than 20. The 
Registrar explained that the faculty 
likes to keep classes small to make 
for more discussion. 

The catalogue says anybody can 
attend except “known enemies of 
the working class,” and the student 
body was much like that of any 
New York night school. About half 
the undergraduates were under 25. 
There were a few middle-aged 
couples, an occasional pair of old- 
sters, but male supremacy in num- 
bers seemed to have bowed to 
dominance by a group of anxious, 
intense ladies in their thirties. 


I CAN RECALL only one previ- 
ous experience which suggests a 
comparison with the atmosphere I 
found in the classes at Jefferson 
School. Some years ago I accom- 
panied a friend of mine to a parish 





c ‘ 
William Dufty worked for the 
United Automobile Workers Union 


before the war, and in 1947-48 was 
on the national staff of Americans 


for Democratic Action. 
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house, where he was taking reli- 
gious instruction at the insistence 
of his bride-to-be and her family. 
Several other candidates there 
were in similar straits. Their con- 
version was taken for granted. In 
most cases the wedding date had 
already been set. But the speed and 
avidity with which they mastered 
a bookful of complicated questions 
and answers on church dogma de- 
termined whether they were ac- 
cepted after three or four sessions, 
or whether they had to take in- 
struction for the full term. All of 
which made for an arrestingly arid 
exchange of memorized orthodoxies 
in which even an occasional resort 
to a paraphrase, on the part of 
either instructor or convert, was 
enough to make everyone nervous, 
the emotional stakes being what 
they were. 


And so it was at Jefferson. Be- 
fore my first class was over, I be- 
gan to suspect that only bravado 
coercion, or the relentless workings 
of economic determinism, could 
attract anyone to the faculty in 
days like these when the Stalinist 
community is beset by heresy, 
apostasy and schism. 

Each of the professors I encoun- 
tered carried to class his bible— 
sometimes a work of Marx or 
Lenin, sometimes both. At appro- 
priate times they would read to us 
great patches of Lenin bare. At 
other times the instructor would 
merely hold the book in his hand 
and claim that his remarks were 
drawn direct from that august 
source. There always seemed to be 
great reluctance on the part of in- 
structors to depart from theory, or 
to get anywhere near controversy. 
Occasionally, when “class discus- 
sions” began to get out of hand, the 
instructor always tried to steer 
them back with a quotation. 

My class in Social Democracy, for 
instance, almost came apart the 
first evening. It was supposed to 
deal with Social Democracy in Eu- 
rope and the U.S. (“as an impor- 
tant political and ideological force 
in the world today; a major weapon 
of bourgeois influence on the work- 
ing class, and an opportunistic per- 
version of the basic principles of 
socialism”). 


THE INSTRUCTOR, George 
Morris, labor editor of the Daily 
Worker, admitted that the words 
Social Democrat were used so often 
as part of “our arsenal of discus- 
sion” that we were prone to forget 
that it was a real threat. He pro- 
posed to deal with the familiar 
plural devils “the Reuthers, Rieves, 
and Dubinskys as well as the broad 
camp of those who play the Social 
Democratic role without being con- 
scious Social Democrats.” 

But after a half-hour of theory, 
a girl asked impatiently if the class 
was going to be limited to a dis- 
cussion of opportunist deviations 
among labor leaders or would it 
deal with “bourgeois intellectual 
opportunists like Arthur Schlesin- 
ser Jr?” Morris promised it would. 
This prompted another student to 
ask if the course would also deal 
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with “opportunist capitalist poli- 
ticians like Adam Clayton Powell, 
Joe Curran, Mike Quill and Vito 
Marcantonio.” 

Mention of Marcantonio’s name 
produced a sudden tension. A girl 
in ballet slippers turned excitedly 
and gasped: “Mentioning Curran 
and Marc in the same breaih!” 

Morris was flustered for a min- 
ute, but merely chided the stu- 
dent gently for “covering a lot of 
ground.” He did not defend Marc 
from the scourging definition as an 
“opportunist capitalist politician.” 
Only the girl] in ballet slippers con- 
fided in a quiet aside, “If Mare had 
wanted to sell out, he had plenty 
of chances before this.” 

Throughout my classes, the most 
bitter references were always re- 
served for the renegades — those 
who had oncee been, or even now 
seemed to be, on the Stalinist team. 


news conducted by members of the 
staff and faculty.” For three weeks 
in a row—while the Japanese CP 
defied the Kremlin, then recanted; 
while Mao waited in Moscow, and 
while O. John Rogge proposed to 
bring the Serbian heresy into the 
councils of the Progressive party— 
the review of the week was sum- 
marily cancelled. 

IN THE EXCHANGE of impas- 
sioned testimonials that passed for 
“class discussion,” the most striking 
factor was the way the students 
always seemed to be challenging 
the orthodoxy of the professors. 

After George Morris had offered 
our tiny class in Social Democracy 
a pair of axioms (1. masses learn 
from life, not from books; 2. skilled 
workers are more prone to devia- 
tions than unskilled), a man who 
said he was a skilled machinist in 





AFTER GRADUATION 
A Trip to Washingotn 


The only newspapers mentioned 
—and then with scorn—were “the 
late and unlamented PM” and the 
Compass. Bitter blame befell the 
“liberals,” who were quickly de- 
fined as “people who belong to the 
ALP, and take one course at the 
Jefferson School in Science and So- 
ciety.” The harshest words spoken 
about a scientist were reserved for 
J. B. S. Haldane. 

In a class on Marriage and Family 
Life, some of the most biting words 
were directed at those “progressive 
leaders” who have allowed them- 
selves to become infected with 
“poisonous bourgeois tendencies” 
like male supremacy. 

“These big shot progressives are 
yut every night in the week at 
meetings fighting fascism,but when 
they get home to the little woman, 
they’re just as bad as any bour- 
geois you ever saw,” was the way 
UOPWA stalwart Mark Tarail, the 
instructor, put it. 

The reluctance at Jefferson to 
deal with anything of current im- 
port was underlined by the fate of 
an advertised attraction billed as 
The Review of the Week: “An 
analysis of the most significant po- 
litical development in each week’s 
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a plant once organized by the UE 
and then “raided” by the UAW 
immediately took exception. 

He observed that in his plant it 
was the skilled workers that had 
wanted to stick with the UE and 
it was “the stinking personalities 
of the unskilled labor who went for 
the UAW.” 

Mr. Morris rejoined that what he 
had said was not to be taken as 
a “mechanical concept” and that 
“their progressivism is always a 
factor,” but held firm that in gen- 
eral it is among the skilled workers 
one finds the enemy. And he had a 
quotation from Lenin to prove it. 

Then again in a Sunday night 
lecture, Joseph Clark, who recently 
supplanted Joe Starobin as Foreign 
Editor of the Daily Worker, had 
given a vague statistical review of 
how Soviet Russia was “on its way” 
to outproducing the United States. 

A youngster immediately up- 
raided him for his failure to dis- 
cuss the fact that in the Soviet 
Union it is not so much the per- 
centages of production improve- 
ment that are significant, but that 
all this production produces “a feel- 
ing of satisfaction—and happiness 
that workers in_¢apitalist lands 


could not possibly experience or 
understand.” 

In the face of all this Soviet hap- 
piness, he asked, of what account 
is a little matter like the fact that 
the Soviet worker has a lower 
standard of living than workers 
here? 

Mr. Clark admitted the omission 
about “happiness” — although he 
didn’t like the word. Then he turned 
sternly to his inquisitor and de- 
nounced the idea that Soviet work- 
ers’ standards are lower than here. 

“To make a statement like that 
one has to completely forget that 
even skilled workers in America 
can’t afford things like education, 
medical care and nursery schools 
which are available free of charge 
in the Soviet Union. When you 
figure those things in, the standard 
of living of American workers can’t 
compare with that of workers in 
the Soviet Union.” 


NEAR THE END of the same 
lecture, a young lady addressed a 
statement to the School Director, 
Dr. Howard Selsam. Haltingly and 
in a low voice she challenged an 
observation he had made about 
Lenin. 

“T want to take exception to your 
statement that Lenin had an un- 
paralleled insight into women,” she 
started to say. 

The place grew electric. The oc- 
casion was a kind of vesper service 
to memorialize the 26th anniver- 
sary of Lenin’s death. Everyone 
turned and stared at her, as Dr. 
Selsam broke in to claim that he 
had said something quite different 

that Lenin had had an unparel- 
leled insight into the exploitation 
of women by men. He went on for 
three minutes documenting this in 
the hope, I suspected, that she 
would sit down. Finally, desperate 
for breath, he paused. She spoke 
up quickly. 

“All I wanted to say was that I 
thought General Stalin had more.” 
she said primly. 

Of course, a scene like that one 
has to be seen to be believed. I’m 
sure I shall never forget a single 
detail of it. Perhaps, as some peo- 
ple have suggested, she was among 
those students at Jefferson on a 
scholarship from the FBI. Or from 
the Hearst Journal-American. Or 


‘ someone sent over by the Trotsky- 


ites to make trouble. I tried vali- 
antly to find out. But she had 
come “with a group,” she said. And 
she left with one. 


AMONG THE MANY sessions I 
attended at Jefferson, certainly the 
most historic was the School’s first 
session—which probably means a 
first for this hemisphere—in Michu- 
rinism vs. Formal Genetics. 

This session was fabulous for its 
reliance on the old Stalinist tactic 
of attributing the sins of the father- 
land to capitalist purlieus. 

“Geneticists in this country cry 
that there has been a purge of 
scientists in the Soviet Union,” said 
instructor Bernard Freidman, a 
N.Y. high school teacher. “Actually 
the shoe is on the other foot. Ge- 
neticists here say there is no such 


thing as the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. I say that if you’re 
interested in an academic career 
in this country, you don’t dare con- 
duct experiments in this direction. 
It is this whole point of view that 
limits research here.” 

One of the students took up this 
theme like a cheerleader, and vol- 
unteered the contrast between the 
persecution of scientists in America 
(meaning one professor dismissed 
from the University of Oregon) and 
the fate of sclentists who had op- 
posed the Lysenko dogma in their 
own country. 

“In Russia they weren't fired at 
all,” he said proudly. “They were 
just given other posts.” 

Mr. Friedman said that wasn’t 
quite correct, and added, as if it 
were an unpleasant fact that had 
to be faced, that one whole Soviet 
Institute had been abolished and 
several scientists put to work else- 
where. 

Then he concluded with a rising 
inflection: “But they were still al- 
lowed to work!” 


MOST OF the 


tempted to end their classes on this 


instructors at 


rising “over the rainbow” note. 

In a class on Culture and the 
Working Class, the instructor sum- 
med it all up with a reverie about 
how the Soviet people are encour- 
aged to take up careers in art and 
culture. “And yet,” he said with 
srim irony,” the Soviet Union is 
called by the New York Times here 
a dictatorship!” 

The class on Marriage and Family 
Life ended on the same note, when 
the instructor told how irrelevant 
it was whether Soviet women 
worked or stayed at home since 
they had attained equality—cultu- 
rally, economically and politically. 

“Every Soviet woman knows that 
if her husband leaves her tomorrow, 
she will still be self-sufficient eco- 
nomically under the protection af- 
forded by Socialism,” the instructor 
declaimed. 

“And in the Soviet Union house- 
work is not the drudgery it is 
here. They have machines in their 
kitchens.” 

But the simplest, most seductive 
summation of the Stalinist credo 
was one given at the Sunday night 
vesper service conducted by Dr. 
Selsam, the School Director. 

He had dwelt philosophically on 
Leninist morality, and how Lenin 
was the “first man in history to 
understand that you can’t love 
people scientifically without hating 
some people.” He affirmed the creed 
that whatever advances Stalinism 
is moral, and whatever does not is 
immoral. (“This is the kind of 
thing they use against us in Foley 
Square but let them!”’) 

Then he said: “When the capi- 
talists start attacking us for our 
morality, then we know we must 
be doing all right. If the kept press 
hollers about the British and Dutch 
exploiters being thrown out of 
China—all right,” he cheered. “And 
when the capitalists scream about 
Formosa, the Mindszenty trial and 
Lysenko, then we know we're on 
the right track.” 
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The Case of Alger Hiss 


SEEDS OF TREASON. The True 


Story of the Hiss-Chambers 


Tragedy. 


By Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky. Funk & Wagnalls. 270 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by JAMES RORTY 


HE MOST FRIGHTENING THING about this fascinating and terri- 
fying book is that the knowledge of good and evil it contains is given 


to us about ten years too late. 
In 1937, Whittaker Chambers, 


people whose very goodness had 


a servant of the forces of darkness, 


fled for his life, and pried himself into 
a cubicle of American mass journalism. 

Two years later, when the Stalin- 
Hitler pact rang the bell for World War 
II, Chambers took his knowledge ol 
good and evil to the State Department 
and the White House. “These are the 
traitors of whom I was one,” he said 
in effect. “Catch them and bind them 
lest they destroy our country and civili 
zation itself.” 

But treason wa: 
and the truth was incredible; they 
turned him away like a crazed beggar. 

THIS WRITER was one of a fairly 
large number of people, friends of 
Chambers and friends of his friends, 
who were told at the time what Cham- 
bers had done and who knew that he 
was telling the truth. 

For the next decade we watched 
helplessly the mountainous mole hills 
thrown up by the Communist under- 
ground that had infiltrated the govern- 
ment departments and war agencies: 
Casablanca and “unconditional surren- 
der”; Cairo, Teheran, Yalta (Hiss’ gift 
to Stalin), Potsdam, the Morgenthau 
Plan (written by Harry Dexter White), 
the red rape of UNRRA and the OWI. 
Knowing what we knew, and what 


already too strong 


Chambers had vainly tried to tell in 
the White House, we watche } 
esolation and shame that appallir 
series of engineered disasters, through 


staggered like a blind 
siant, clutching his rat-gnawed entrails 

Now the story is told, honestly and 
well, by two anti-Stalinist journalist 
who shared that sickening experience 
and are now, at last, able to sift and 
package, without fear of libel, the slow 
grist of American justice in the Hiss 


which America 


case. 

It may be too late. Instinctively the 
masses of the people have grasped the 
truth—sooner than some of the supe: 
cilious innocents who reviewed Seeds 
of Treason for Sunday supplements. 
Fear and rage are burning at the 
American giass roots. The mail of 
Administration Senators is heavy and 
ominous. As America wakes up, will 
we know how to root out the thick 
undergrowth sprung from the seeds of 
treason that Moscow’s puppets started 
planting two decades ago? Or will we 
lay about us blindly, imperiling by ou 
confused ineptitude the liberties we 
seek to defend, and feeding the propa- 
ganda mills of the conspirators who 
have yet to be unmasked. 

Because Messrs. Toledano and Lasky 
are sound libertarians as well as ex- 
perienced and skilled practitioners of 
the art of distinguishing Communist 
busy-bees from bemused and fatuous 
liberals, their book does nothing to fan 
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one of the many good and sensitive 
made him a victim and for a while 
threw off the yoke of his enslavement, 





hysteria and a great deal to spread and 
sharpen political sophistication. They 
start, properly and needfully, with pro- 
files of the protagonists of the drama. 
Because Chambers could and would tell 
but Hiss couldn’t and wouldn’t, tney do 
well with the poet who was for a while 
a Communist apparatchik, for a while 
the bright star of Time and Life, and 
is now a Maryland dairy farmer; less 
well with the groomed and brilliant, if 
faintly stuffy, diplomat and legal buzz- 
saw whose later photos seem to reveal 
a narrow and ruthless fanaticism. 
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WHAT EMERGES CLEARLY from 
this book is the awesome ignorance, 
conceit, and pretentiousness of middle- 
class professional people, in and out 
of = Rovere. For ten years, while 


literally thousands of people in Wash- 
ington and New York were morally 
convinced, for excellent reasons, that 
Alger Hiss was a Soviet agent, Hiss 
could always find an eminent stuffed 
shirt to vouch for his probity and pa- 
triotism and a claque of innocents and 
‘totalitarian liberals” to denounce his 
accusers as Red-baiters. He came within 
an ace of talking himself out of trouble 
during his first examination by the 
House Committee on Un-American 
\ tivities: only the lingering § skepti- 
cism of Representative Richard Nixon 
brought about the later parallel testi- 
monies of Hiss and Chambers in which 
both witnesses, by an impossible co- 
incidence, spoke of a_ prothonatory 
warbler and in which Hiss was driven 
to invent the fatal fiction of “George 
Crosley.” 

This and some other critical testi- 
mony at the trials is well selected and 
digested. Hiss’s penultimate, garrulous 
squirmings and evasions are inex- 
pressibly sordid and pathetic. What 
signified, one wonders, his venom-filled 
curtain line: 

“IT am confident that in the future the 
full facts of how Whittaker Chambers 
was able to carry out forgery by type- 
writer will be Gamews, = 


When Hiss first tried that one, the 

grand jury that indicted him laughed 
aloud. Could his resourceful legal mind 
think of nothing better? Or did some 
thrice-relayed voice convey that direc- 
tive to the trapped agent as the best 
peg on which to hang a doubt and 
around which to rally his remaining 
defenders, including “the pushing pha- 
lanx of sympathizers who have come 
to the defense of Hiss because they 
are subconsciously aware that his guilt 
is theiss.” 

The quotation expresses ene of the 
shrewder insights of a book that is rich 
in insight as well as rich in well- 
collated fact. It would have been better 
if Hiss had confessed; better for him, 
better for his friends (he has and pre- 
sumably must have earned some friends 
who will stand by him even when con- 
vinced of his guilt); better for the pha- 
Janx of the slack-souled, the unshriven 
who cannot face the truth about Hiss 
because they can’t face the truth about 
themselves. 

This writer will continue to hope for 
such a confession. Admittedly there is 
no warrant for it in the gospel accord- 
ing to Marx or Stalin. But there are 
other and better gospels. 








The Obvious and t 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ECONOMIC THOUGHT. Edited by Glenn E. 


Hoover. Philosophical Library. 


319 pp. $12.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM D. GRAMPP 


HIS BOOK aims to provide a public inoculation against the humbug 
which passes for economic discussion, by offering the views of econo- 
mists on selected aspects of the theory and practice of their subject. 
The serum is contained in twenty chapters by as many economists who 
in 800 pages address themselves to the elusive creature whom publishers 


call the informed general reader; 
distinctively twentieth century, post- 
war, quality. At a cent and a half a 
page, economics, as Joan Robinson once 
aid, is not a trifling matter. 

There are five chapters on_ inter- 
national economic relations, four each 
on labor and aggregative economics, 
three on competition, monopoly, and 
price control, two on agriculture, and 
two which resist classification (on the 
single tax brought to date, and a testy 
criticism of social security). When the 
reader has had this ministration he 
may feel that economic propositions are 
of two sorts: those which turn out to 
be self-evident once we cut through 
their argot and put them into plain 
English; and another sort which are 
so recondite that no amount of analysis 
can yield more than a sense of over- 
whelming difficulty. It is no disparage- 
ment to say that most of the book con- 
sists of statements of the first kind. It 
seems that we must ever be reminded 
of what we know. 

It is obvious, as Glenn E. Hoover 
says in his chapter. that the world can- 
not become more prosperous by re- 
stricting trade and reducing interna- 
tional specialization. The full absurdity 
is described in detail by Asher Isaacs 
in his informative chapter on _ inter- 
national commodity agreements. Karl 
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the price alone would give the book a 





Sax illuminates the point-four program, 
and demonstrates why capital exports 
to undeveloped areas cannot raise their 
income quickly enough to be politically 
effective and why such exports would 
probably reduce income in the short 
period by increasing the rate of popula- 
tion growth. 

Some relevant, if obvious, instruction 
is also given for the domestic economy. 
Orme W. Phelps explains why unions, 
whatever else they are, must be mo- 
nopolies or have no economic power. 
Werner Hochwald sets forth the un- 
mistakable limitations of the guaran- 
teed wage. H. E. Erdman leads us 
through the wonderland of farm policy 
to prove that the Duchess was right 
after all when she said, The more there 
is of mine the less there is of yours. 


% xs * 


IF THESE IDEAS seem painfully 
self-evident, one should only recall how 
often they are repudiated. We are 
witnessing the curious spectacle of the 
world trying to become richer by limit- 
ing its productive capacity, and all the 
while proclaiming the futility of its 
effort. 

There is of course a kind of economic 
reasoning which can justify some un- 
economic practises. It is represented in 
this book. H. Gordon Hayes and John 
P. Wernette try to demonstrate that a 
free enterprise system cannot, or may 
not, privide full employment because 
the total spending which individuals 


e Infinite 


and business wish to do is less than the 
maximum value of goods and services 
which could be produced. In their 
enthusiasm for under-consumption eco- 
nomics they have rushed to extravagant 
statements which the more restrained 
Keynesians might question. Mr. Hayes 
proves rather too much, for if his 
reasoning is correct the world should 
have come to an end some time ago. 
teaders who wish to become acquainted 
with this new economics will do well 
to read carefully the chapter by Ben- 
jamin Higgins, ‘The Modern Theory of 
Economic Fluctuations.” 

Mr. Higgins raises a question which 
is of the second, difficult order. It is the 
relationship between free, flexible prices 
and the amount of employment. Its 
study carries one to the problem of how 
the economy can obtain the efficiency 
which a free market provides in the 
use of particular resources and still 
maintain full employment and a stable 
price level. The problem not only calls 
for technical economic analysis, of a 
quite complex kind, but also consider- 
ations which are political or normative. 
In order to solve it we must know what 
a free market is and how to move from 
conceptual to workable competition. 
Though this question has not been neg- 
lected by economists, its study has been 
singularly unrewarding. The reason, 
I think, is suggested by F. H. Knight’s 
abstruse chapter on “The Determina- 
tion of Just Wages,” which is really a 
compendium of the recondite issues in 
economics. It unfolds a great sheaf of 
philosophic problems which are hardly 
ever touched upon in modern economics, 
in fact are often ignored because they 
cannot be handled “scientifically.” But 
problems of this kind must be given 
close, hard study if economics is to rise 
above the level of the self-evident and 
assist the werld in ordering its eco- 
nomic affairs in a way which has some 
resemblance to reason. 
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NOTHING. By Henry Green. Viking Press. 250 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


OTHING could be more serious than Nothing. Beneath the facade 
N of this “frivolous novel of manners” is a satirical exposition of the 
courting rituals of our civilization. Technically, this novel is a 
triumph of the scenic art; not even Henry James’ The Awkward Age, to 
which Nothing could hardly be more faithful, is as exhaustively enacted. 
Having said all this, I can only point out Nothing’s unique quality: it is 


a true comic novel about a happy 
marriage. 

The comedy of manners is in our 
time one of the novel’s more viable 
forms. The novel of manners, though 
it passes as funny because we are ac- 
customed to ridicule our own gestures, 
is actually a social scalpel that can 
make the incision in depth that Gide 
demanded of naturalism. 
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The comic situation in Nothing is that 
of a man and woman, once illicit lovers 
in a gayer, more carefree time and now 
parents in a time of austerity, who 
under the guise of arranging the mar- 
riage of their children contrive to 
thwart it while deciding finally to 
marry each other. The two sets of 
couples—the parents, John Pomfret and 
Jane Weatherby, and the children, 
Philip Weatherby and Mary Pomfret— 
make a dual plot. The pastoral conven- 
tion which Henry Green uses to expose 
the irony of social interrelationships 


‘Modern Romantics 


A NEW ROMANTIC ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Henry Treece and Stefan 
Schimanski. Grey Walls Press. 243 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by T. L. BERGER 


HE CONTRIBUTORS to this volume. British writers to a man, make 
out a rather poor case for the recrudescence of Romanticism in con- 
temporary English letters. All the critical essays included and most 
of the poetry sing bombastically the tedious tune that we have long been 
accustomed to as the major characteristic of Romanticism gone bad: the 


hymn of praise and joy to the libera- 
tion of the “soul.” 

It is something of a pleasure, then, 
to come across the single exception, 
Herbert Read’s piece, which, if nothing 
else, is welPand soberly written. This 
is not to say, however, that because 
tead’s essay is one-eyed in the king- 
dom of the blind, his conclusions are 
altogether acceptable. 

The conflict between the extremes in 
Classic and Romantic tempers is one 
which will continue; nor do we wish 
it otherwise, for from the union of 
thesis and antithesis rises synthesis. 
The saturation of the synthesis, of 
course, is determined by the respective 
strength of its components, and there 
is our problem: what is the proper 
mixture? However, it is necessary in 
this alchemy first to determine the 
nature of each of the ingredients in- 
volved, antecedent to any quantitative 
judgment. 

Mr. Read makes a poor qualita- 
tive estimate and an oversimplification 
When he bifurcates the nature of man 
into personality and character, and 
extends the dichotomy to art, analo- 
gizing Romanticism and_ personality, 
and Classicism and character. It is not 
enough merely to identify Romanticism 
us freedom and Classicism as restraint: 
we should have by now matured 
beyond taking seriously this sort of 
formula. To term character in the in- 
dividual, and by implication Classicism 
in art, as an “armor against, experi- 
ence,” rather than the shaping and 
assimilation of the raw material of 
experience into significant form, which 
they are, is to be as dogmatic as the 
authoritarianism against which Mr. 
Read is presumably inveighing. 

Read and the other essayists in this 
colleetion are flaying a’ dead horse 
Whe in the democratic cultures of the 
20th century western world is im- 
posing a tyrannical “Classicism” on 
the artist? The-technical investigation 
of their media carried on by the 
Classicists of our time, such people as 
Picasso, Schoenberg, and Joyce, is any- 
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thing but “blind compulsion to an 
external and arbitrary ideal”: rather, 
it is an attempt to extend, by the us« 
of scientific method, the effectiveness 
of the various means of artistic ex- 
pression. And because these researches 
have disclosed something of the nature 
of organic, rather than imposed struc- 
ture, it is now possible for the artist 
not only to say things a new way, but 
also to say things that have never been 
said before. 

I wish it were possible to say as 
much for the writers represented in 
this collection, who supposedly have 
got their inspiration from looking long 
into the chasm of the Id. 

% * Hs 

THE VERSE, which for the most part 
is undistinguished, is organized into 
sections bearing the names of the sub- 
nationalities of the contributors—Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scottish, and Welsh. Here 
are some familiar names: Stephen 
Spender, Alex Comfort, Hugh Mc. 
Diarmid, Edwin Muir, and Dylan 
Thomas. Thomas’ single lyric stands 
out amidst the general turgidity of 
much of the other poetry of histrionic 
anarchism, Scottish nationalism, and 
stage Irish themes, and the collection 
could well have stood a larger repre- 
sentation of his work. 

In addition to the longer essays and 
the poetry are short evaluations of 
Romanticism in the current cinema, 
novel, and short story, and a selec- 
tion of three stories by Paul Vincent 
Carroll, Antonia White, and Michael 
Sayers, which, despite the dissimilarity 
of their themes, are uniformly maudlin. 
Carroll’s story, a tale of the “sensi- 
tive,” effeminate lad of a family of 
rough seafarers who falls in love with 
the simple but resourceful wife of his 
mariner brother, should be a cinch for 
Hollywood, ending, as it does, with the 
hero’s head on the heroine’s breast, 
which a C. B. DeMille storm rages 
outside orv the rock-ribbed Irish coast. 

After leafing through A New Ro- 
mantic Anthology, one can appreciate 
the plight of Cyril Connolly’s Horizon, 
which recently suspended publication 
because, among other economic rea- 
sons, of the current dearth of good 
British writing. 


Report on the Lost Generation 


requires a “high” and a “low.” Where 
earlier writers used the devige ot 
royalty masquerading as peasantry and 
vice-versa to point up lofty sentiments, 
Mr. Green has his parents play at being 
adolescent and his youths attempt the 
authority of adulthood to reveal home 
truths. John and Jane substitute thei: 
own feckless passion for each other for 
their son’s and daughter’s chaste mutual 
affection. In this topsy-turvy world, the 
parents cling to the irresponsibility they 
knew in their youth and the children, 
having fought a war and being engaged 
in the struggle to survive in an im- 
poverished if moral Britain, are left to 
assume the responsibility of their elders. 

Nothing is another, perhaps the final, 
report on the lost generation. Henry 
Green sees the youth of the Twenties, 
who are the erstwhile parents of the 
’Forties, as emotionally retarded wast- 
rels whose lives were confounded by 
the conspicuous sexual freedom of their 
decade. It is clearer than ever before 
after reading this novel that the revolu- 
tion in morals that was so widely no- 
torious in the Twenties replaced an 
outworn but complete sexual ethos with 
a rather hectic and exhibitionistic court- 
ing ritual. John and Jane court their 
lives away, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to woo each other that presents 
itself when their children announce 
their intention to wed. The children, 
already among the planners of a new 
Socialized Britain, become the parental 
authority; their own lives are disrupted 
by the economic and personal needs 
of the middle-aged “children.” 

* * ~ 

THE PASTORAL NOVEL with its 
double plot cuts two ways: the older 
generation, by its emphasis on hedon- 
ism and its animal faith in the good 
life of the senses, has a better time — 
in both senses of the phrase — than its 
children. The good, old days when life 
was one, big party had a joy to them 
that the cautious prudery of the in- 
heritors will never know. Yet John and 


Jane, with their continual stress on 
doing things the right way—serving a 
dinner, having a party, being gay over 
the comic mishap of a friend—place a 
disproportionate value on “good form.” 
Nothing seems to indicate that “good” 
and “bad form” lead to disaster and 
that the people who disapprove are 
likely to end up without any “sense of 
form” at all. 

Philip and Mary, the children, make 
up in fearful carefulness for their lack 
of a sure morality. Philip is obsessed 
with a desire to know his family and 
Mary idealizes her father in much the 
way a mother would her son. Both 
Mary and Philip are so uncertain of 
their place in the scheme that at one 
point they fear that they are actually 
brother and sister. And when they ask 
John and Jane to quiet their suspicions, 
they get an ambiguous answer: their 
parents’ long affair was confused enough 
that Philip and Mary’s marriage might 
really be incestuous, although probably 
not—but they can not be sure. 

The symbolism in the novel is sub- 
ordinated to the scenic content. The 
constant interplay of dialogue presents 
the characters in-their full ambiguity: 
their many-sided natures are displayed 
by the Protean facets of their idiom. 
In a sense, Nothing is the most Jamesian 
of Mr. Green’s novels, especially in the 
use of dialogue as gesture.and symbol. 
As I read this book, I heard John and 
Jane—the shriek of their giddy laughter 
is their essence. Where symbolism ex- 
ists, it is only as a reminder of the uni- 
versal value of the troth. Penelope, 
Jane’s six year old daughter, whom 
John pretends to marry and who de- 
velops certain hysterical symptoms as 
a consequence, is described in beautiful 
and piously allusive language. Perhaps 
she stands as the true bride that neither 
father nor son discover. Certainly, it 
is in Penelope’s web as much as her 
mother’s that John is ultimately en- 
tangled—‘“‘a man about the house is 
what the child needs.” 


Gods in Asi 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: CROSSROADS OF RELIGIONS. By Kenneth P. 


Langdon. University of Chicago Press. 203 pp. $4.00. 
KOKUTAI NO HONGI. Translated by John O. Gauntlett. Harvard Uni- 


versity Press. 200 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by RICHARD DEVERALL 


OTH THESE BOOKS will interest those especially concerned about 
Southeast Asia. Landon is a former missionary who lived in Thailand 
and has had two decades in the Orient. He writes of the religions 
of Thailand, Indonesia, and Annam with clarity and understanding. After 


indicating that the basic animistic 
have not been overly altered by adopt- 
ing Buddhist or Islamic conceptions, 
his final chapter outlines that post- 
war period and the problem of west- 
ernization, concludes that the Asian 
elite group are converting Asia to 
westernism. The difference today is 
that unlike previous eras, the economic 
and social structure of southeast Asia 
has been basically disturbed, with the 
consequence that the West will in- 
fluence Southeast Asia far more deeply 
than did Islam or the earlier invading 
creeds. 

Kokutai No Hongi has a long intro- 
duction by Robert K. Hall, an authority 
on education in Japan under the Occu- 
pation. This volume is a translation of 
an official text-book and guide used 
during the late 1930’s by the militarist 
government of Japan in the indoctrina- 
tion of Japan’s youth. It is a clear ex- 
position of the virulent racism in Japan. 
Unfortunately, the word “kokutai’ is 
translated as “national unity” without 
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practices and beliefs of these peoples 


adequate explanation. The word can- 
not be translated into English, has 
meanings for the Japanese which com- 
bine Japanese culture, the nation, the 
Emperor, the people, racial pride, the 
sun god, and Japanese intrinsic su- 
periority over all other races, 

- But the translation is nevertheless an 
excellent job, and to be highly commend- 
ed to any who will understand the pre- 
sent revival of racism in MacArthur’s 
Japan. Japanese racism was intrinsically 
different from Hitler’s. Hitler claimed 
that the Germans were a Master race. 
The Japanese ideologists asserted that 
the Japanese are a god-like race, in- 
trinsically different from all other men. 
The appendix included post-war docu- 
ments by the Emperor and others which 
indicate that the racist Kokutai of 
Japan has not changed. And it is in- 
deed significant that many of the 
passages from this book of racist propa- 
ganda sound like the slogans now used 
by the Japan Communist Party. This 
book is an essential aid to an under- 
standing of the major ideological prob- 
lem we face in Japan today. 





































































































SNCOUNTER WITH NOTHINGNESS. By Helmut Kuhn. Henry Regnery 
Company. 168 pp. $3.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF EXISTENTIALISM. By Jean Wahl. 
sophical Library. 55 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by JEANNE WACKER 


The Philo- 


ESPITE the admirable intention behind Mr. Kuhn’s occasional refer- 
ences to sociological and cultural factors in his examination of 
Existentialism, his book is too short to allow them to sound any- 

thing but haphazard or dogmatic. Statements like “Modern Existentialism 
is the quintessence of the nihilistic poison exuded by the ailing mind of 
Europe” (which concludes chapter one) would certainly seem to require 
more documentation than could be 
encomposed in 23 introductory pages. 
The patronizing tone of Mr. Kuhn occa- 
sionally assumes may be unintentiona! 
but is probably unavoidable for one so 
firmly convinced that the Existentialist 
surd can be fully digested by the subtle 
juices of Christian (Catholic?) theology. 

Existentialists, he savs—to quote only 
oft-repeated formula 
understanding of the 





His book, however, may not have 
quite the digestive powers he intended 
for affirmations of rational faith, spir- 
itual ascent, loving submission to God, 
etc., sound somewhat hollow coming 
hard upon affirmations of irrationa! 
leaps, values sustained by man for- 
saken in an unheimlichkeit universe. 
and the other fireworks in the Existen- 
tialist display. Moreover, the most 
telling criticisms at Mr. Kuhn’s com- 
ethical 
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Tail End of the Sartre Fad 


Nevertheless, in spite of Mr. Kuhn’s 
negative motivation, he manages to 
make unusually plausible certain Exi- 
stentialist concepts such as anguish, 
crisis, choice, leap, even though it is 
by the philosophically suspect but 
imaginatively powerful means of treat- 
ing them as stages in a psychological 
development. 

* o a 

JEAN WAHL’S BOOK — actually a 
lecture delivered in 1946—is necessarily 
slight and will for that reason be less 
valuable to the interested public than 
Kuhn’s. Also, although Wahl has been 
personally very close to the French 
Existentialist movement and has him- 
self written a two-volume work on 
Kierkegaard, he succeeds far less than 
Kuhn in bringing home the immediate 
impact of those concepts which char- 
acterize Existentialist writers. Oddly 
enough, he tends to approach them 
from the outside, as it were, by a list- 
ing of the concepts—especially those 
with a forbidding ring of German pro- 
fundity—upon which they all “insist.” 

It seems, too, that Wahl’s book suffer: 
from a slight myopia attendant upon 
his nearness to the Existentialists. He 
says, for example: 

“It is clear that one of the conse- 
quences of the existentialist move- 
ment and the philosophies of exist- 
ence is that we have to destroy the 
majority of the ideas of so-called 
‘philosophical common-sense,’ and of 
what has often been called ‘the eter- 
nal philosophy.’ In particular, we 
have to destroy the ideas of Essence 
and Substance. Philosophy—so goes 









the new affirmation—must cease to 
be philosophy of essence and must 
become philosophy of existence. We 
are observing a whole philosophical 
movement which dislodges previous 
philosophical concepts, and which 
tends to make more acute our sub- 
jective understanding at the same 
time as it makes us feel more strongly 
than ever our union with the world. 
In this sense, we are witnessing and 
participating in the beginning of a 
new mode of philosophizing.” 

Whatever truth there is in the state- 
ment that we are witnessing the birth 
of a new mode of philosophizing is 
surely a result far more of the analyses 
of the concepts of Substance and 
Essence made by _ twentieth-century 
logicians and philosophers of science 
than it is of the anguished protests of 
the Existentialists. Moreover, since the 
anthropocentric. bias of some current 
philosophizing has been developed else- 
where so much more thoroughly, for 
example, in the American school of 
Instrumentalism which derived its 
original inspiration from Hegel and 
Darwin, it bit like special 
pleading to attribute the impetus of 
this trend to the philosophies ot 
existence. 

The discussion at the end of Mi 
Wahl’s book—including Existentialists, 
near-Existentialists and critics of Exi- 
stentialism—throws more light upon 
the attitudes of the participants than 
it does upon the subject. But that was 
perhaps to be expected at a time when 
Existentialism was still something of a 


seems a 


burning issue in Paris. 


The Mind of Albert Einstein 
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language of the succession of main 
events which culminated in Einstein’s 
formulation of his Theory of Relativity 
and findings the difficulties which the Newtonian 
amending push-and-pull mechanical synthesis 
surmount in the field of 
phenomena; the 


result 


More fundamental still, the two chief 
cornerstones of modern physics whose 
revolutionary conceptions 
refining and 
mechanics, Viz. the 
with the 
our con- 


necessitated 
Newtonian 
Quantum 


microcosm and 


couldn't 
optics and electrical 
“astounding” and unlooked for 


Theory—dealing 


shaping al 


cepts of the universe of the atom of the Michelson-Morley light experi- 
and the Relativity Theory—dealing ment (devised as the last desperate 
vith the macrocosm and shaping all attempt to “save” the mechanical ex- 


our concepts of space, time and gravi- phenomena); the 


from 


light 
Einstein drew 


planation of 
jelled and to bold 
this day rest on different and, as vet 


conclusions 
these developments in his first 
cial) relativity theory to drop the idea 


tation—-have never quite 


(spe- 


unintegrated foundations 


It was dissatisfaction with this “un- of the ether, to announce the principle 
natural tate that has driven Einstein of the constancy of the velocity of 
n his long and laborious search for light and to deny Newtonian absolute 


motion in favor of the idea that motion 
significantly only 


Theory that would cor- 
these 
structures by 


lInified Field 
two distinct can be described 


relative to a given frame of reference; 


elate and integrate 
theoretical 


universal set of laws that could en the broadening 


supplying a 
out of new generaliza- 
(general) to 
problems of gravita- 


tions in his later theory 
include the 


tion, and the s 


compa bot! 
Dasic 
ubsequent empiric verifi- 
evidently written 
Field 
world. The 
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degree of clarity he attains in ex- 
pounding the famous Einsteinian 
paradoxes” (the changes in clocks 
vardsticks and mass as they approach 
the velocity of light) and Einstein’s 
new conceptions of mutual functional 


formerly 
independent 


relationships between entities 


conceived as separate and 

of each other (so, space-time, instead 
of space and time; so, space-bodies in 
space, fol space has no absolute sig- 


nificance apart from things and thei 
equival- 


instead of 


mutual relationships; so, the 
ence of mass and energy, 

their distinctness, 
cretized in the equation 
which first let the world 
know of its portentous possibilities at 
Hiroshima). It is good to see the autho1 
reject so vigorously the subjectivistic, 
idealistic philosphical conclusions 
which have been fallaciously drawn 
from the theory (for relativity seemed 
to place the observer in a directive 
and decisive position) as also the 
superficial ideas re the relativity of 
knowledge and morals which have 
been just as hastily drawn by pre- 
judiced observers (from Moscow to 
tome and beyond) anxious to attack 
Einstein. He clearly establishes the 
theory as a triumph of objectivity and 
invariance, for its essential point is 
that for all measuring observers and 
reference systems there is a measure 
which has an absolute value independ- 
will or desire of the 


formerly-held con- 
famous 


E me 


ent of any action, 
human being. 


y 


EINSTEIN’S RELATIVITY THEORY 
represents one of the supreme intel- 
lectual achievements of all time. In it 
he has wrought for the ages. In his 
extra-scientific opinions and activities. 
however, he can be as fumbling and 
as vulnerable as the rest of poor man- 
kind. Our warrant in enquiring into 
this side of him is provided by the fact 
that Infeld’s book ends with a consid- 
eration of Einstein as an individual 
and of some of his extra-scientific atti- 
tudes, a section which, in sharp con- 
trast to the concrete and searching 
quality of the scientific exposition, con- 


pleasant gen- 
regrettable 


tents itself with a few 
eralities. But there is a 
ambivalence to Einstein’s thoughts in 
the political and fields which 
profound paradox that 


social 
constitutes a 
if it is beyond my 


powers to resolve 


at least deserves to be posed 

The paradox is, why this man 
so profound, so uncompromising, s¢ 
consequential, so integritous in his 
scientific arguments, has not hit out 
hard at the 


tion of all 


chief source of the viola- 


those great ideals which 


have so obviously ordered his own 


existence. From the greatest scientist 


of this century, perhaps of all cen- 
turies, to whom science is his very life, 
why not a sharp condemnation of the 
practices which have put science itself 
in chains; from the outstanding symbol 
of the cretive worth of free enquiry, 
why not a bombshell thrown at those 
seeking to quench that life-giving and 
knowledge-producing spirit; from the 
gentle humanitarian who places such 
central value upon the freedom and 
dignity of the individual, why not a 
cry ringing to the heavens in protest 
against the inhuman treatment of the 
millions in the slave camps; from the 
gifted amateur musician and music 
lover, why not a satiric barb directed 
at the obscene subordination of com- 
posers to the political perequisites of 


a totalitarian burocracy? 
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So far, Operation Survival appears to be a smashing popular 

* success. We use the qualifving “popular” because, in spite of an 
overwhelming response from more people than ever before, we have 

received less money than ever before. In other words, the vast 

majority of donations was of the one and two dollar variety, with 


the larger contributions very few and far between. As a result our 
drive has fallen short of its goal with the end of our campaign close 
at hand. 

Our problem is painfully simple. 

This year, we not oniy have our annual deficit to meet, but also 
the added cost of converting THE NEW LEADER to the more profit- 





A week ago, we were able to reveal for the first time, the publi- 
cation date for the first issue of THE NEW LEADER MAGAZINE. 
Since then we have been deluged with all sorts of good wishes. 






able magazine format. Both add up to a great problem that cannot 
be licked without your help. We need the assistance of not only 
some of our readers, but all of our readers to make the success a 
certainty. 


With your help THE NEW LEADER is sure to become Amer- 
ica’s FOREMOST magazine of opinion, in a very short time. 


Assure THE NEW LEADER'S place in the journalistic heavens 
by joining Operation Survival now. Send a dollar, send a hundred, 
but do it now. 

THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
Foreign Office. In the name of “peace” 
the Russians pursue a policy which 
risks war. They have brazenly de- 
clared the need for launching political 
strikes against what they call the “un- 
constitutional” and “illegal” govern- 
ments of France and Italy, which are 
compared to the Nazi occupation gov- 
ernments. 

Up to the present this military 
strategy has failed to win over the 
mass of workers, who are beginning 
to see through the political masque- 
rade of the French and Italian Com- 
munist leaders. The latter have at- 
tempted to set up so-called “commit- 
tees of peace.” The workers have seen 
very quickly that these committees are 
nothing but committees of sabotage. 

In port after port, the Communists 
have been voted down. Danger still 


threaten however, in Genoa and a 
few minor ports of Italy and France. 
The non-Communist trade union 

ces have been gathering strength In 
the past vear and are now beginning 
to make headway against these Rus- 


ian-inspired strikes. 

The attempt of the French CGT to 
pull general strike on February i7 
in the coal and railroad industries 
failed miserably. But the danger 1s not 


yet over, since this was a mere prelud¢ 
to the opening of the first free col- 
lective bargaining negotiation in 
France nee 1935. 

Th attitude ol nost ¢ nployei 


ich that the non-Communist union 
lo not expect any reasonable com- 
promi All of which plays into the 
hands of the Communists, tending to 
justify their rash actions and resort to 
large-scale strikes in spite of the open 
political motives. However, no repeti- 
tion of the 1947 and 1948 general 
strikes, which so crippled and damaged 
the economy of France, is in the offing. 
The factors responsible for such a sit- 
uation in France today are the fol- 
lowing 

(1) Workers’ 
the open and undisguised nature of the 
CGT as a CP tool, resulting in the 
revolt against political strikes and the 


complete disgust with 


exit of large numbers of workers from 
Communist unions. 

(2) The 
nomic situation since 1945 which, al- 
atisfactory, is equivalent 


improvement in the eco- 


though not 
to 1938. Workers’ purchasing powe1 
general is equal to that of 1938. 

(3) The beginning of the end of full 
employment and the slight rise of un- 
employment in certain areas. This has 
created fear among the workers about 
the future growth of unemployment. 


The decline in the CP’s strength in 
the legitimate field of trade unionism 
does not deny that the Communists 
retain concentrated and _ disciplined 
forces in many sectors of the French 
economy where quasi-military opera- 
tions can be carried out. 

The meaning of the new Soviet 
offensive against the West in the mari- 
time industry reveals not only the 
Russian concern with the _ possible 
military strengthening of Western 
Europe. It reflects also the fact that the 
Soviet Union is geared to pursue a 
world policy which risks war not only 
by its own military-slave labor eco- 
nomy but by the transformation of the 
Cominform parties and their front or- 
ganizations into arms of the Russian 
military machine. 

The Communists’ open decision to 
call political strikes and their boasting 
can only be explained by the hypothe- 
sis that the Cominform policy is based 
yn the inevitability of Russia’s clash- 
ing with the Western world. What the 
Communists are attempting to do in 
France today can only be explained in 
the light of what must have been a 
military decision on the part of the 
Soviet state and its international fifth 
column, the Cominform. 

The worldwide peace propaganda of 
the Soviet Union thus masks an openly 
1ggressive program of world political 
nd military conquest. 


WHILE THE THREE HOT POINTS 
n the cold war—France, Italy and 
Germany—become more and more in- 
volved in Russia’s attempt to expand, 
the economy of Western Europe has 
reached a_ cfitical stage requiring 
drastic decisions for the future if the 
initial progress of the Marshall Plan is 
to be maintained and expanded. 

The present economy of Western 
Europe has just about reached 1938 
levels as far as the standard of living 
of the people is concerned. These 
standards were not sufficient in 1938 
and are even less so in 1950. The basic 
deficit in the Western European econ- 
omy remains, totalling $3,300,000,000, 
while unemployment continues to rise 
in several countries—Germany, Bel- 
‘ium and Italy. 

The original goals of economic in- 
tegration and liberalization of trade 
have not been achieved, thus threaten- 
ing many of the gains. already 
achieved. This instability plagues the 
economy of Western Europe and un- 
derlies much of the political fears for 
the future. 

Unless real strides forward can be 
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made in the direction of greater eco- 
nomic expansion, Western Europe will 
remain in danger. 

The trade unions of Europe are be- 
ginning to move on this problem after 
a long period of silence. The next 
E,R.P. trade union conference will 
meet on April 17 in Rome to formulate 
a common over-all policy on the prob- 
lems of economic integration, customs 
barriers, currency convertability, lib- 
eralization of trade, manpower and 
migration. 

Unless an integrated Europe can 
begin to operate, there is no prospect 
of solving the enormous production 
and market problems facing the demo- 
cratic world. Not that integration alone 
will solve the problem. 

Along with a united Europe there 
must be strong action taken in the 
United States to ‘continue to lower 
tariff barriers so that Europe can in- 
crease its deliveries to the dollar area. 
But even this will not be enough. 
Europe will need new markets 
throughout the world in order to get 
away from its enormous dollar deficits 
and improve its financial position to 
the point where it can pay its own 
way when Marshall Plan aid ends in 
1952. 

This is where capital investments, 
mainly from the United States, in 
backward areas—India, Africa, South 
America, the Middle East—will have 
to be expanded enormously so that new 
markets can be created and the stand- 
ards of people everywhere can be im- 
proved. This can help in the long run 
in the European attempt to eliminate 
the huge export-import deficit. 

If America is to accept the implica- 
tion of its present foreign policy vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union and the entire 
totalitarian world, an adequate foreign 
economic policy must be developed 
consistent with our alleged policy of 
no appeasement and a political boycott. 
To safeguard the West’s political and 
military strategy, the economy of the 
West must become strong enough to 
withstand the integrated economy of 
the totalitarian world, which is begin- 
ning to wage economic warfare on all 
fronts. 

To overcome the instability in the 
economy, the West must begin to move 
with daring and audaciousness toward 
new concepts such as: 

(1) Liberalization of trade, breaking 
down of customs barriers and free 
manpower migration. 

(2) Integration of the * Western 
European economy with a common 
currency and central banking arrange- 
ments. 

(3) Reduction of American barriers 
to imports from abroad. 

(4) Expansion of capital invest- 
ments—government and private—on a 
vast scale in order to develop new 
markets in the backward areas. 

(5) Eventual integration of the en- 
tire Western world’s economy as a 
prelude to a future political union 
which is indispensable to any per- 
manent solution of the present eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

While the West stands on the eve 
of serious new economic difficulties in 
addition to present existing contradic- 
tions the Eastern world of the Soviet 
Union and its allies is being welded 
into a fighting, integrated political, 
economic and military machine, 

All Eastern European nations are in 
negotiations with the Chinese not only 
to expand their own operations and 
assist the Chinese Communists but also 
to make up for any present and future 
losses of trade with the West result- 
ing from the East-West cold war eco- 
nomic boycott. 


Added to this is the Soviet Union’s 
mounting reserve of gold, which plays 
no role in the internal Russian econ- 
omy but which can become a terrific 
weapon in the war against the West. 

The integrated economic world of 
the East is a challenge to the West to 
move boldly and quickly in the direc- 
tion not only of European integration 
but toward a wider and vaster concept 
of an intercontinental economy, with 
expanded markets based on mass ‘con- 
sumption. Such an economy will be 
better prepared to resist external eco- 
nomic attacks which are inevitable, 
given the nature of the totalitarian 
world and its drive for world power 
and domination. 

While these offensives of the Comin- 
form and the USSR mount, once again 
the spirit of appeasement takes hold 
in Europe. The illusory search for 
“neutrality” has grown in recent 
months as talk about the atom and 
hydrogen bombs dominates the thinking 
of people and makes the headlines ot 
every European newspaper, 

People begin to shake their heads 
x” even prepare to get out of Europe 
if possible. This reinforces the almost 
psychopathic longing to be indenend- 
ent of what is termed the Russian- 
American conflict. 


The speeches of American statesmen 
in recent weeks haven't helped to 
dissaude Europeans from again falling 
into the Munich atmosphere of 1938, 
when the masses longed for peace 
while the totalitarian dictators planned 
for wars. As one writer in the French 
newspaper Le Monde has said: 

“The psychological attitude in Wash- 
ington today is exactly what it was 
twelve years ago in Paris.” 

The “let’s sit down and talk it over 
with Joe Stalin” .speeches that have 
been coming out of Washington have 
hurt the cause of real peace and at the 
same time aided the present Russian 
“peace” program. They have also been 
excellent fuel for the fires of all those 
individuals, groups or tendencies seek- 
ing to find an exit from reality in 
dreams of neutrality. 

Europe, after too many wars, still 
exhausted and demoralized, is easy 
prey for any kind of so-called “ap- 
peasement” or “neutrality” talk. That 
this kind of nonsense should come 
from the United States, indicating that 
American policy may not remain firm 
or may seek new deals with the Rus- 
sians, is bewildering to those people 
and forces who have been loyally at- 
tempting to build a democratic Europe 
capable of playing an important role 
alongside the Americans in the fight 
to maintain not only a peaceful but a 
free world. 

Even the British election campaign 
was enlivened by the injection of the 
peace issue when Churchill, of all 
people, joined the league of lonely and 
frightened politicians in search of 
Stalin’s company. This cheap political 
trick came with poor grace and a good 
deal of demagogy from one who has 


contributed so much since his speech” 


at Fulton, Missouri, to arouse the 
world to new dangers of war coming 
from the East and the need for what 
the London Economist has called 
“agreement through strength.” 

With the scene becoming set for a 
new Soviet move on the world stage, 
Stalin can retain the initiative and 
choose where, when, and how new 
illusions shall be created in the West- 
ern world. Such diversions and by- 
paths from the major task of strength- 
ening, militarily and economically, the 
democratic world heightens the danger 
of a coming war and diminishes the 
chances of democracy to win if war 
should come, 
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(Continued from Page Seven) 
they were defeated by more than five 
to one on every issue that came be- 
fore the convention, from the opening 
minutes when the rules committee 
made its report to the final-roll call 
on election of officers. And they were 
defeated democratcally, with full right 
to speak at all times and full right to 
nominate their own slate of officers, 
not one of whom was elected to any 
post in the new council. 

This convention, then, was the real 


beginning of the end for the Party. The 


pro-CIO delegates had learned well 
from their years of domination by the 
hacks—they came early to the conven- 
tion, they stayed late and they cau- 
cused before and during the conven- 
tion itself. And they talked CIO’s pro- 
sram with an enthusiasm that rivaled 
any meeting of the Freiheit Mandolin 
Verein with its members orgiastically 
strumming Red Star on their in- 
struments 


From that convention on, the dis- 
diseiplined frenetics of the Party, with 
their hangers-on and oportunist fol- 
lowers were on the outside looking in. 
The issue of the California edition of 
the CIO News which carried the story 
of the convention, ran a photo which 
characterized what had happened to 
the Party machine. It was a picture of 
Phil “Slim” Connelly, former secre- 
tary of the L. A. Council, former. presi- 
dent of the State Council, officeholder 





West Coast Labor 


for years, and husband of Dorothy 
Healy, Party secretary in L.A., stand- 
ing behind a wire screen erected to 
separate delegates from visitors and 
looking wistfully in at the delegates. 
Unable to even be elected a delegate 
or alternate to the convention from his 
own union, the Newspaper Guild, Con- 
nelly is today Los Angeles editor for 
the People’s World, West Coast version 
of the Worker. 


2K *” * 


THE WAR CONTINUED after the 
convention but the Stalinists lost more 
and more ground. Revolts broke out in 
their own unions; their prestige 
dropped lower and lower. They en- 
tered lawsuits of every kind; they tried 
to steal, by a legal maneuver, the 
Council building in L.A. When the 
Bridges indictment was originally an- 
nounced, they were unable to muster 
votes enough to pass a motion in the 
L.A. Council giving Harry Bridges any 
kind. of support whatsoever, beyond 
the guarantee of a fair trial, so far as 
CIO itself could make sure of a fair 
trial. 

In late December 1949, an investiga- 
tion was held of the State Council and 
early in 1950 national CIO removed its 
charter. Prior to the investigation, at- 
tempts had been made to get the State 
Council to agree to hold a convention 
of all groups but the Party boys had 
learned the lesson of Los Angeles and 
refused the offer. 


Civil Rights 


(Continued from Page Four) 
tolerance themes. There were four 
motion pictures about the Negroe, 
Home of the Brave, Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, and Intruder in the Dust. The 
first three were their producers’ biggest 
moneymakers during the year, and 
Pinky was the second-biggest attraction 
of 1949. Leading publishing houses con- 
tinued to issue books on race relations 
and the mass-circulation magazines 
turned more and more to this subject 
for fiction and articles. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in group relations has been the 
community self-survey, in which resi- 
dents of an area gather data on the 
state of discrimination and civil rights 
in order to take remedial action. Dur- 
ing 1949 more than a dozen communi- 
ties in the Northeast undertook such 
self-evaluations with the help of a 
guidebook prepared by the American 
Jewish Congress. More than a hun- 
dred other communities asked for the 
manual, and about a fourth of these 
actually began to plan the self-survey. 


A further reflection of the widespread 
and deep interest in civil rights has 
been the rapid growth of official agen- 
cies whose sole task is the improvement 
of group relations. During 1949 there 
were 21 such state agencies and 51 city 
or town agencies. 

This review illustrates both the ad- 
vances in civil rights and the problems 
these advances pose. As the elimination 
of discrimination and _ segregation 
touches long-standing patterns of be- 
havior, opposition develops and ir- 
responsible groups are willing to resort 
to extra-legal methods. This is the 
challenge of the future. It calls for 
militant and bold moves to strike at 
undemocratic standards while public 
interest is high, but it calls, also, for 
careful planning in the introduction of 
changes and for the unstinted support 
of these changes by local law enforce- 
ment authorities. In this way the clear 
intent of the community will not be 
violaed by small diehard groups unable 
to adjust to the potential of democracy 
and to the temper of our time. 





Today, with revolts going on in all 
their unions, including the ILWU; 
destitute of funds and prestige; with- 
out a base to operate from, the Party 
can look forward to very little on the 
West Coast. Bridges, their outstanding 
spokesman and their emotional draw- 
ing card, stands convicted of perjury, 
with his own union split up and down 


the Coast. The front organizations have 
either disappeared, been exposed or 
rendered impotent. Only the never-to- 
be-convinced hard core remains, And 
CIO on the West Coast has removed 
from its back a burden that threatened 
to drag it down completely into the 
Stalinist swamp. 











NEW FILM AT BROOKLYN STRAND | 





Mary Hatcher 


| “GUILTY OF TREASON” 
STARS CHARLES BICKFORD 
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Fi eatuaed in “Texas Lil “Darling” at the Mark Hellinger Theaure. 


2 The Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theatre will present two brand 
new films in their Brooklyn 
debut. They are “Guilty of Trea- 
son,” an Eagle-Lion picture which 
brings to the screen the story of 
the infamous true life treason 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, with 
Charles Bickford, twice nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award, in 
the role of the Hungarian pri- 
mate. Co-starring with Bickford 
are Bonita Granville, Paul Kelly 
and Richard Derr. 

Sharing the screen in enter- 
tainment value will be “Schno- 
zola” Jimmy Durante in “The 
Great Rupert.” In co-starring 
roles are Terry Moore, Tom 
Drake with Frank Orth and Sara 
Haden featured in important sup- 
porting roles. 








where “City Lights’ is playing, 
his name is still mighty box-office 
magic. 

Long lines began to form at 
the Globe box-office long before 
its 9:00 a. m. opening and con- 
tinued all day Saturday and Sun- 
day, to rack up one of the biggest 
grosses at that theatre in many 
months. 

The Globe management antici- 
pates that tremendous word-of- 
mouth will lure old Chaplin fans 





STADIUM CONCERTS NEW 
LOWERED PRICE POLICY 

In accordance with the Stadium 
Concerts’ policy of providing the 
best music at the lowest prices 
to the greatest number of people, 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
Stadium = chairman, 
that for the summer of 1950, the 


33rd season of outdoor symphonic | 
concerts at the Lewisohn Sta-} 


dium of the City of New York, 
ticket prices have been lowered 
for the entire unreserved field 


section to $1.20, including tax. ! 


On big nights, the unreserved 
field section accommodates some 
7,500 persons. 

In addition, the reserved sec- 
tion, which formerly was simply 


a special enclosure, will now} 
have numbered seats so_ that! 


buyers of reserved-section tickets 
can come any time and be cer- 
tain of a specified chair. Reserved 


announces | 


;seat prices are $2.40, including 


tax. as in other years. Mrs. Gug- 


| genheimer points out that prices 


of admission to the stone tiers of 
of the amphitheatre remain at 30¢ 


| and 60¢ (including tax), the origi- 


nal prices set when the Stadium 
Concerts were founded in 1918 
and when the dollar bought twice 
to three times what it buys today. 


“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN” 
IN LAST WEEK AT ROXY 


“Cheaper by the Dozen,” the 
20th Century-Fox gay and ‘popu- 
lar new Technicolor film come dy 





|starring Clifton Webb, Jeanne 
|Crain and Myrna Loy, will start 


its fourth and final week at the 
Roxy Theatre. 

Also starting its fourth and final 
week on the Roxy stage is the 
gala Springtime Revue starring 
recording favorite Fran Warren. 
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“TI never laughed 


so loud or long!” 8 
— Walter Winchell 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association wit 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY _EZIO 
MARTIN: PINZA 


in A New Musicol Play 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
GSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
veanagy > Sees og - THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mietziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
Eves 


25 Mat. Wed and Sat. 2:25. 


APRIL 22, 1950 


CHAPLIN COMEDY HOLDS 
AT GLOBE THEATRE 

Charlie Chaplin is back on 
Broadway, and judging from 
week-end figures at the Globe, 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE. 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrica! Yepar’ 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 























and new generations of filmgoers 
to build the huge week-end busi- 
ness to one of the biggest open- 
ing weeks in the history of the 
theatre. 





FLATBUSH 
AT NEVINS 
TR 5-9350 


FABIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 
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ray MILLAND: rosauino RUSSELL 
"A WOMAN OF DISTINCTION’ 


—— Plus Academy oe Winner 


BRODERICK CRA 
CARGO TO CAPETOWN: [20] 


ON & ROCKWELL - NE 86-8000 


can sins TRAND a 


“GUILTY OF TREASON” 
with Charles Bickford 
Bonita Granville 


plus 
“THE GREAT RUPERT” 
with Jimmy Durante 














LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 


O. There Is No Greater Entertainment Than Motion Pictures 
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Charlie 
CHAPLIN 
City LIGHTS’ 


Written, Directed and Produced 
by CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Released thru United Artists 


Brandt's GLOBE “inst 


~Out.muous from 8:30 A. M. 
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“A WORK OF ART” — Atkinson, Times 


INNOCENTS" 


Based on Henry James’ “The Turn of the Screw” 


with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
Iris Mann, David Cole and ISOBEL ELSOM 


PLAYHOUSE, 137 W. 48 St. Ev, 8:40; Mats. Wed., Sat. 
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Farm Support 


/ g SHE CAMPAIGN AGAINST SUPPORT otf 

farm prices is directed at the city wage- 
the country man’s income is 
man’s bills cannot come down. 


worker. If 
kept up, the cits 
So columnists, 
cians figure that they can win the members of 


editors and Republican politi- 
trade unions by attacking the farmers and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Perhaps it can be done. But, enlightenment 
being what it is today, the prospect ils none too 
bright. As Secretary Brannan showed in the 
article wheih we published last week, tumbling 
farm income has in the past always been the 
prelude to economic collapse. And drastic de- 
flation and depression are the last thing which 
wage-workers want. 

During these post-war years, the trade unions 
have had their eves fixed on security. Bar- 
gaining on a national seale, long-term agree- 
ments and provision for disability and old-age 
pensions have all tended to give the union 
worker some sense of having a place in the 
world, a future to look forward to. The farmer, 
in the meantime, has had no such improvement 
in his position. Except for laws providing for 
price supports, he is still. subject to all the 
vagaries of weather and markets. He is still 
expected to invest his labor and his money in 
next year’s crops without any idea as to what 
his reward will be 

There is another side to this business which 
citv-dwellers should be able to grasp without 
too much strain on their gray matter. The land 
is Our most precious heritage. Upon its main- 
tenance and improvement depends our future. 
This irresplaceable possession is in the hands 
of the farmers. If they have the intelligence, 
the interest. the means, they can gradually 
improve it. But if their income goes down, if 
they are caught in a downward spiral of 
poverty and discouragement, their farms will 
degenerate with them. The loss would be a 
national tragedy. 

The whole nation has been horrified by the 
loss involved in buying and storing great quan- 
tities of potatoes, eggs, cheese, butter and other 
perishable products. The farmers, who raise 
food so that it may be eaten, are more repelled 
by this sort of thing than other citizens. The 
3rannan Plan is a device for giving the tiller 
of the soil some degree of security without the 
waste and loss suffered under a Government 
purchase scheme. Now the very men who have 
shouted most raucously against the old method 
of price support unite rabidly against this new 
proposal. 

These men do not know that the Brannan 
Plan will not work. No one can know that 
until it has been tried. It is obvious that they 
are against the idea of farm security in itself— 
any sort of security. One hesitates to put it 
into words, but it may be—it just may be—- 
that there are persons in the United States who 
contemplate the thought of a depression with- 
out too much distaste 
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Where the News Ends 





Sorry, Wrong Number 





COMIC INCIDENT with a moral occurred 
some fifteen years ago, when Mussolini 
was preparing his onslaught against 

Ethiopia. A delegation of Buchmanites, em- 
bracing that curious combination of platitudes 
and banalities called “Moral Rearmament,” de- 
scended on Geneva. They paraded around the 
streets and besieged the League of Nations with 
pleas for peace. 

It should have been obvi- 
ous that the Buchmanites 
were calling the wrong num- 
ber. The League certainly 
desired nothing so much as 
the elimination of the war 
clouds that were hanging 
over East Africa. Pleas for 
peace addressed to the 
League were like beating on 
an open door. Had the Buch- 
manites possessed the courage of the early 
Christian martyrs they would have gone to 
tome and bearded Mussolini in his den. But 
perhaps a vision of tough-looking members of 
the fascist militia administering compulsory 
doses of castor-oil deterred them from a demon- 
stration which would at least have made some 
sense, morally and politically, however small 





the prospect of success. 

A good many people in the United States to- 
day are ringing wrong numbers, addressing 
to Washington appeals and reproaches which 
should go to Moscow. Some of them are 
hopeless addicts, cheating the Communist party 
of its dues and running rat-races with each 
other to see who can join the largest number 
of pro-Soviet and anti-American front organi- 
zations. Others are well-meaning but sadly mis- 
guided idealists who have succumbed to the 
dangerous illusion that there is no essential 
difference between an imperfect civilization 
and a perfect barbarism, between infringements 
on liberty that are occasional and denials of 
liberty that are complete and universal. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE of a description that 
was conspicuously directed to the wrong ad- 
dress was Albert Einstein’s recent speech on 
“peace in the atomic era,” in which he said: 





SET POINT 
Gubitchev Sails for Russia With Wife and 
Video Set.—Newspaper headline. 
Though many doubtless think we've erred 
And been too soft and lenient. 
Though some imprisonment preferred, 
Or death, if more convenient. 
We may have made the better bet 
By ordering eviction— 
If thus he leds the Soviet 
To video addiction. 


ON THE RUN 
Truman Says Maybe So When He Is Asked 
Whether He Plans to Run Again in 1952.— 
Newspaper headline. 
No need for the voter to wonder. 
No need for the voter to guess. 
For the politician's “Maybe” 
Can be freely translated as “Yes.” 


AID AND SUCKERS 


Truman Says Republicans Aid Kremlin.— 
Newspaper headline. 
Although of course they don’t intend to 
Give aid and comfort to the Reds, 
Republicans cause us to bend to 
Look nightly underneath our beds. 
And while we're in this posture, tremblin’. 
And full of paralyzing fer, 
The lads who occupy the Kremlin 
May kick us swiftly in the rear. 








Richard Armour. ———— 





By William Henry Chamberlin 








“Within the country, concentration of tre- 
mendous financial power in the hands of the 
military, militarization of the youth, close 
supervision of the loyalty of the citizens, in par- 
ticular of the civil servants, by a police force 
growing more conspicuous every day. Intimi- 
dation of people of independent political think- 
ing. Indoctrination of the public by radio, press 
and school.” 

As a picture of the Soviet Union this would 
be accurate. But Einstein. used these words 
about the United States. 

And his remedy for the situation is as un- 
realistic as his gloomy picture of the State of 
freedom in the United States, unaccompanied 
by any recognition of the vitally important 
point that, for every violation of civil liberties 
in this and other free countries, a thousand far 
worse ones happen in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. “The first problem,” Einstein sug- 
gests, “is to do away with mutual fear and dis- 
trust.” This is to be accomplished by setting up 
a “supranational judicial and executive body.” 

At the very moment Einstein was delivering 
this address, the Soviet Union was bringing to 
a full stop those “supranational” agencies which 
do exist, in the United Nations. This was 
avowedly done in an attempt to coerce the UN 
into bowing to the Soviet demand that the 
Nationalist Government of China be expelled 
from that organization. This is merely an arro- 
gant extension of the Soviet practice of thwart- 
ing every UN decision of which it disapproves 
by the use of its veto. 


IT WOULD BE INTERESTING if Einstein. 
Thomas Mann, and others who like to assume 
a pose of Olympian neutrality in the struggle 
between the free world of Western civilization 
and the slave world of Stalinite communism, 
would explain how they expect the Soviet 
Union, in the light of its consistent rule-or-ruin 
attitude, to take any loyal part in any “supra- 
national judicial and executive body.” .This is 
also a question which enthusiasts for world gov- 
ernment should ponder. So far no convincing 
answers have turned up. 

In general, the attitude of a considerable pro- 
portion of Western intellectuals toward com- 
munism has been discouraging. Apart from the 
small but active fringe of joiners of Stalinoid 
organizations and signers of made-in-Moscow 
resolutions, there is far too much weakness, un- 
willingness to take a strong stand, fear of 
semantic terms of abuse like “redbaiter” and 
“hysteria.” 

The “anti-anti-Communist” attitude, to bor- 
row a phrase from Arthur Koestler, has found 
too many followers. One would expect intel- 
lectuals. as the guardians of the cultural and 
spiritual values of a free society, to be in the 
torefront of the struggle against a movement 
that destroys these values wherever it con- 
quers. 

But many intellectuals, even those who re- 
pudiate the suggestion of outright communist 
sympathy, set up a double standard of judg- 
ment, contemptible morally and pitiful intel- 
lectually. They justify or condone in the Soviet 
Union every act of cruelty, tyranny and oppres- 
sion that excites strong and righteous indig- 
nation when committed anywhere else. 

What a repulsive spectacle it is! Charlatans 
in clerical robes glorifying a regime that not 
only denies and persecutes religion, but repudi- 
ates the ethical laws that are the common heri- 
tage of all the great religious faiths. Professed 
humanitarians signing “Hooray for murder” res- 
olutions in praise of Soviet judicial massacres. 
Writers, artists, scientists singing the praises 
of a system that has ended freedom of thought 
and expression. There is a long overdue debt 
of defense of the values of the free society on 
which too many American and other Western 
intellectuals are heavily in default. 
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